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| A Friend 
‘| to the 
Entire Community... 


Through the many services it offers, the financial 
institution helps the members of its community 
develop habits of thrift and self-reliance which lead 
to individual financial security. 
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By joining Christmas Club, millions of people all 
over the country have had their first introduction 
to financial institutions and the many services finan- 
cial institutions offer. 


Each year, Christmas Club, A Corporation, helps 
channel millions of Christmas Club dollars into 
financial institutions. Through its yearly national 
promotional campaign, Christmas Club, A Corpo- 
ration, urges Christmas Club members to use the 
many other services offered to them by financial 
institutions. 
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‘ Why not have a staff representative of Christmas 
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Club, A Corporation, discuss the Christmas Club 
p MEMBEE plan with you? He has every system for efficient 
“a? ~~ — ‘= # af ¢ =~ — : . > ‘ Has 

operation and a wide variety of proven advertising 


Gin G fir: 4 im ag J ain h material to build a profitable program to meet your 
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Sirs: 

Please allow us to congratulate you 
on the splendid article in the July 
issue, “The Third Banking System”, 
by L. Shirley Tark. 

We wonder if there is a possibility 
of your making a reprint of this 
article, and if so, we would certainly 
like to have 1,000 copies. Presumably 
you will have requests from other 
banks; at least, we hope so. 

McwW. Beers 
Cashier, First National Bank 
Laurel, Miss. 
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Sirs: 

We would appreciate your sending 
us six copies of your July issue. We 
are particularly interested in Mr. 
Tark’s article on “The Third Banking 
System”. We think all savings and 
loan associations should pay income 
taxes on the same basis as banks. 

Please bill us for these magazines 
and we will let you have our check 
immediately. 

R. R. Snead, Jr. 
Cashier & Treasurer, 
Georgia State Savings Bank 
Savannah, Ga. 


@ Readers Beers and Snead are 
only two of the dozens of bankers 
who ordered blocs of extra copies of 
our July number and thousands of 
individual reprints of the Tark ad- 
dress before the I.B.A. convention, 
as featured in that issue. The maga- 
zines have gone forward, the re- 
prints are “in the works”. Anybody 
else want these? — EpiTor. 

xk** 
Sirs: 

This letter has been delayed due to 
the fact that I have been away vaca- 
tioning. 

Your June issue was a masterpiece. 
I hope the magazine continues to 
grow. If there is anything I can do 
to assist you, do not hesitate to call 
on me. 

A. J. Quinn 
President, Northwestern State Bank 
Cumberland, Wis. 


President, 

Wisconsin Bankers Association 
xe 

Sirs: 


On behalf of Mr. Thomas J. Fenlon, 
cashier of our bank, I wish to thank 
you for the fine story in “Around the 
Nation” in your May issue. I think 
it was justifiable for such a fine and 
long record of service to the banking 
business. Mr. Fenlon was very happy 
with your efforts. 

H. W. Pribnow 
Executive Vice President, 
Miners National Bank 
Butte, Mont. 
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Sirs: 

I attended my first convention of 
the Independent Bankers Association 
at Minneapolis. 

Guy Sturgeon is one of the most 
inspiring leaders of any association 
convention I have ever met. His con- 
duct of all the meetings was perfect. 

I think the I.B.A. is doing a won- 
derful job, and *we here at Potter 
Bank are happy to belong to this 
Association. I am looking forward to 
attending the next convention. 

W.N. Lissfelt 
Vice President, 
Potter Bank & Trust Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
xk 
Sirs: 

The letter from a Minnesota banker 
which appeared in the “Forum” in 
the April issue of The Independent 
Banker, reflects an attitude not un- 
common. 

Many of us who are not directly 
threatened, are prone to be selfish. I 
am confident that the Minnesota in- 
dependent did not realize the impli- 
cations involved. 

Certainly the holding - company 
bankers in the Ninth District are our 
friends, but that has never been the 
question at issue. 

N. S. Swanson 
President, 
Farmers & Stockmens Bank 
Valier, Mont. 
xk*k* 
Sirs: 

The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion is rendering a very excellent ser- 
vice for us smaller independent banks 
throughout these United States. With 
its reasonable rates, many more banks 
should be adding their names to the 
membership. 

May I congratulate the Association 
on having as one of its vice presi- 
dents, our own former secretary of 
banking, Mr. D. Emmert Brumbaugh, 
who is a hard worker for the inde- 
pendent bankers and the dual bank- 
ing system. Sorry I was unable to 
attend the convention. 

J. Wayne Aungst 
Treasurer, Elizabethtown Trust Co. 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 
xx 
Sirs: 

Must we keep reminding the young 
people to drink beer and smoke cigar- 
ettes? This is what we do while we 
allow the sporting events and amateur 
programs to be sponsored by these 
products. 

Sports hold great interest for the 
youths, and help them build character. 
But urging them through sportscasts 
to smoke and drink is not going to 
help them. 

Talk and write to people and or- 
ganizations to stop this. 

William R. Sullivan 
720 W. 10th PI. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








The bankers meetings are over, 
for awhile, the political conven- 
tions are a thing of the past, the 
weather is too warm for much 
over-time work, the children are 
getting restless with so little to do 
on these long summer days .. . 

Time for a little vacation, at 
least a daily dip in the cool waters. 
That's where the folks on our front 
cover are headed. 

Come to-think of it: that’s where 
we're headed. 


See you next month. 
(Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts). 





Sirs: 

f'.D.R. said, “Put teeth in the Kel- 
logg Pact’, got 800 letters and con- 
gratulations!for that speech. Did his 
secret agreements with Churchill 
come ahead of his promises to the 
U.S.? He did not insert the penalty 
clause needed to catch the rats that 
want war. 

I wrote him how to line up the 
small nations and this half of the 
world first, so that right principles 
would have the balance of power. A 
Britisher said, ‘We'll bury the Kel- 
logg Pact.” Sixty-three nations out- 
lawed war. Another wouldn’t object 
if the British were the sole arbiter 
settling international disputes. One 
neutral nation on each continent the 
sole arbiter if negotiations fail, was 
the plan I sent President Harding in 
1921. 

War is the biggest waste. We are 
asking to have the Kellogg Pact re- 


surrected and renewed each Armistice: 
Day, so it never could be buried. The- 
penalty clause would be added. We 


need more people to help ask for it 
and give it publicity. There are bet- 
ter ways to stop communist tryanny 


than war. 
M. C. Hubbard 


For Mothers of America 
3081 Clybourn Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 
. 
When Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica, nearly half the area of what is 
now the United States was forest. 
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"The EDISON VOICEWRITER 
cured us of = 
the work habit!” 
* @it 
‘¥, GROUCHO MARX 


i 
iy l Thanks to my wonderful Eoison Voicewniter, 






















4 “—___simmy secretary and | now work as a team. 
s (Ya-a-y, team!) That Voicewriter of mine 
gets me through a full two-hour working day 
in 19 minutes flat! And it’s so accurate, | can 
sign my letters without the revolting necessity 
of reading them. This is a relief as | am 
a great lover of beautiful English— 


and beautiful Americans, for that matter. 


EXTRA! GROUCHO MARX INVENTS 
EDISON! FREE BOOK TELLS ALL! 





Marx, the Irrepressible, has written a new book! 
Sixteen pages of convulsive comedy by the genius of jest 
which had even the printing presses chuckling! 
It’s the story of Groucho himself, 
of a mad movie scenario, of the strange dream he had, 
of his addled adventures with executives, 
inventors, lawyers and siren secretaries. 
It’s Marx at his hysterical best. 
And it’s certain to be a collector’s item! 
So don’t just sit there longing — 
the coupon is waiting—and so is your copy, 
if you hurry... ! 


EDISON VOICEWRITER 
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Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone Division) 

70 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 

Please send me your new booklet for executives, Now 
THEY VE FOUND A REMEDY FOR work! by Groucho Marx. 
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Only Edison makes the Epison VoicewnritTERr, the world’s Company___— 
foremost individual dictating instrument — and Epison pee ae 
TELEvoicE, the amazing new system of phone dictation. 
City_ Zone___State 


You can always rely on Edison! 








WHY NOT CALL 
THE “EXCESS PROFITS” TAX 
BY ITS RIGHT NAME? 


It isn’t an excess profits tax at all. Let’s be honest 


about it — 


It’s a drag tax that penalizes business efficiency and 
growth. It’s a dead weight on progress. And it falls 
most heavily on businesses that serve their custo- 


mers and their country best. 


You never heard of a company paying an “excess 
profits” tax when it is going downhill or barely 
holding its own. It is only successful businesses 
that pay. These businesses can succeed only by 
producing the things that people and the nation 
want and need. Yet the “reward” for this vital 


production is a penalty tax! 


Intelligent businessmen don’t object to intelligent 
taxation. But in many a case today, when a 


business becomes extremely efficient — producing 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


This is the second of a series of articles on taxes. 


more through training better workmen and buying 
better machines — the so-called excess profits tax 
falls heavily upon it. In fact, it may be working 
nearly seven days out of ten for the Government. 


Normally anyone—including a business—expects 
to be rewarded for doing a supremely good job 

. . especially in time of emergency, when goods 
and services are called for in such volume. But 


it doesn’t work that way for business. 


Is it fair te expect businessmen to accept all the 
risks and headaches and problems of their job 
when the Government actually puts a penalty on 
efficiency — taking more than half of all that’s 


wo:ked for and earned? 


How long can the country ask for big production 


and penalize growth at one and the same time? 


N. W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu 
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Independent Bankers Breakfast 
Slated Again for A.B.A. Convention 


re SEPTEMBER 29, is the 
date of this year’s big Independent 
Bankers Breakfast at the annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Officials of the sponsoring Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of the 
12th Federal Reserve District met in 
San Francisco on Saturday, July 26, 
to plan for the traditional event, 
which last year in Chicago drew 
some 600 guests, and a head-tableful 
of top government and economic 
figures. The San Francisco meeting 
also was to plan the organization's 
campaign for passage of bank hold- 
ing-company legislation, it having re- 
ceived assurances from Chairman 
Brent Spence of the House banking 
and currency committee that he 
would reintroduce his bill (H.R. 
6504.) at the next session of Congress. 

Trimble Hall in the Claridge Hotel 
on Atlantic City’s famed Board- 
walk will be the scene of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Breakfast, with 8:00 
a.m. as the starting time to permit 
all delegates to attend regular con- 
vention functions beginning later in 
the morning. Reservations for the 
breakfast may be made now. You 
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Huge Attendance Indicated for 


are urged to turn to Page 6 of this 
issue for the full-page ad of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association of 
the 12th Federal Reserve District, 
which sets forth pertinent details. 
Many bankers intending to sit in 
on last fall’s big breakfast in Chica- 
go were disappointed when the huge 


C. FRANCIS COCKE 
A.B.A. convention plans jelling. 


Annual Functions At Atlantic City 


ballroom of the Congress Hotel fill- 
ed to capacity and caused the over- 
flow to be turned away. That is why 
early reservations for the Atlantic 
City breakfast are so important. 


Among dignitaries attending last 
year were John Snyder, Secretary of 
the Treasury; William McC. Martin, 
chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System; Pres- 
ton Delano, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; Chairman Brent Spence of 
the House banking and currency 
committee; Orval W. Adams of Salt 
Lake City and A. L. M. Wiggins of 
Hartsville, South Carolina, former 
presidents of the American Bankers 
Association; James E. Shelton of 
Los Angeles, then retiring A. B. A. 
president, and many others. 


In next month’s issue, THE INDE- 
PENDENT BANKER will report addi- 
tional plans for the event. 


The I.B.A. breakfast thus again 
will be a highlight of the first busi- 
ness-day morning of the A.B.A.’s 
78th annual convention, which will 
open on Sunday, September 28, with 
the customary preliminaries, and run 
through noon Wednesday, October 1. 
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Make Your Reservation Now 


FOR THE ANNUAL 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS 
BREAKFAST 





€ 


tienen 


8 A. M. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 


TRIMBLE HALL, CLARIDGE HOTEL 
BOARDWALK, ATLANTIC CITY 


74 speaker of national prominence will discuss 
BANK HOLDING COMPANY LEGISLATION 





Last year at Chicago many were unable to obtain seats. Due 


to limited capacity, your immediate reservation is suggested. 


FOR TICKETS, PLEASE ADDRESS: 
MR. R. F. HOLLISTER, EXECUTIVE MANAGER 
INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
BREAKFAST $2.00 PER PERSON TWELFTH FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 
(INCLUDING TAX AND GRATUITY) 802 FAILING BUILDING - PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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More than 6,000 bankers and their 
wives are expected to attend this 
year’s meeting in Atlantic City. 
Merle E. Selecman, A.B.A. secretary, 
reports that approximately 2.500 
member banks will be represented. 
almost twice as many as at the last 
Atlantic City convention, in 1947. 

Keynote speaker of the first gen- 
eral session on Tuesday morning. 
September 30, will be A.B.A. Presi- 
dent C. Francis Cocke of Roanoke. 
Virginia. Among outstanding leaders 
who will address the general ses- 
sions will be Joseph M. Dodge, form- 
er A.B.A. president, of Detroit; T. 
V. Smith, professor of politics and 
philosophy at the Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York, and A. Willis 
Robertson, United States senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. Dodge, president of the De- 
troit Bank in the motor city, was one 
of the U.S. representatives in con- 
ferences after the war in Austria, 
Germany and Japan. He is credited 
with the sound monetary plans in 
part responsible for the recovery of 
Japan after the war. 


Division Speakers Named 

At the division meetings on Mon- 
day, September 29, speakers will in- 
clude Robert M. Hanes, another ex- 
president of the A.B.A., of Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, who directed 
ECA operations in Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and Germany; Alexander 
Chmielewski, Rhode Island bank 
commissioner, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks; Frank M. Totton, vice 
president of the Chase National Bank 
of New York; Walter E. Hoadley, 
Jr., economist of Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; 
H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., presi- 
dent of Rockland-Atlas National 
Bank of Boston; Samuel C. Waugh, 
president of First Trust Company, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and the presi- 
dents of the A.B.A. divisions. 

Heading the great state bank divi- 
son is Wyoming’s popular Guy Stur- 
geon, immediate past president of the 
Independent Bankers Association of 
America, who is a candidate for the 
A.B.A. vice presidential nomination 
this fall. 

Three major entertainment events 
are tentatively set for the convention. 
On Sunday evening, member banks 
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ALEXANDER CHMIELEWSKI 
An Atlantic City speaker. 


of the Philadelphia Clearinghouse 
Association will entertain at a con- 
cert in Convention Hall by the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Eugene Ormandy. 

Monday noon a ladies’ luncheon 
and fashion show produced and stag- 
ed by John Wanamaker of Philadel- 
phia, will be presented. 

Stars of a musical program high- 
lighting Tuesday evening’s schedule 
will include Lauritz Melchior, tenor, 
Robert Merrill, baritone, and Mar- 
guerite Piazza. soprano, all of the 
Metropolitan Opera and radio and 
television fame. 

Registration headquarters, educa- 
tional displays and general sessions 
will be at Convention Hall. Other 
important functions will be spread 
around among the leading Boardwalk 
hotels. 

Jersey Bankers Hosts 

The cooperating committee of New 
Jersey bankers is headed by Arthur 
M. Mueller, vice president of the 
Trust Company of New Jersey, at 
Jersey City, president of the New 
Jersey Bankers Association. 

Chairmen of the subsidiary com- 
mittees are: Meeting Place committee 
— Frank F. Allen, vice president of 
Asbury Park National Bank & Trust 
Company, Asbury Park; Hotels 
committee — Harry T. Sickler, presi- 
dent of Guarantee Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Atlantic City; /nformation 
committee — James C. Wilson, presi- 
dent of First Bank & Trust Company, 
Perth Amboy: Reception committee 


— Mr. Mueller; Registration com- 
mittee — Robert G. Cowan, president 
of National Newark & Essex Bank- 
ing Company, Newark; Ladies com- 
mittee — Mrs. F. Raymond Peter- 
son. 

As in other years, A.B.A. conven- 
tion special trains will move to At- 
lantic City from many sections of 
the United States, with attractive 
side trips scheduled either going or 
returning, or both. 

Inquiries should be made in most 
cases through the secretary’s office 
of your own state association. 

The A.B.A. has slated the meetings 
of its commissions and committees 
for Sunday, September 28; the divi- 
sion meetings, as reported above, for 
Monday, September 29; general 
convention sessions for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, September 30 and Octo- 
ber 1, and the meeting of the new 
executive council for Wednesday 
afternoon, with adjournment at 3:00 
p-m. 


Women’s Convention First 

Immediately preceding the open- 
ing of the A.B.A. conclave, the As- 
sociation of Bank Women will stage 
its annual convention at Hotel Den- 
nis in Atlantic City, running from 
Wednesday, September 25, through 
Sunday. This organization, only na- 
tional one of its kind, is headed by 
Nancye B. Staub, secretary and assis- 
tant trust officer of the Morristown 
(New Jersey) Trust Company. She 
has appointed Sara Baylis Johnson, 
director of public relations and a di- 
rector of the Bank of Rockville 
Centre Trust Company, Rockville 
Centre, New York, general chairman. 

Other committee chairmen named 
by President Staub are: Program 
committee — Marie L. Sullivan of 
Plainfield Trust Company, Plainfield, 
New Jersey; Entertainment com- 
mittee — Rebecca Haines of Provi- 
dence Trust Company, Philadelphia ; 
Registration committee — Margaret 
E. Reilly of Excelsior Savings Bank, 
New York city; Convention treasurer 
— Isabel Davidson of North Side 
Savings Bank, New York city; Pub- 
licity committee — Myrtle M. Hunt 
of Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
city; Radio committee — Mary F. 
Mahar of Industrial Bank of Com- 
merce, New York city; Hospitality 
committee — Elizabeth M. Brother- 
hood of McLachlan Banking Corpor- 
ation, Washington, D.C. END 
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An early iron forge 


| the mines of Ringwood in northern New Jersey 
came iron for every American war from the Revolution 
through the first World War, and some of the country’s 
ablest ironmasters made Ringwood Manor their home. The 
detailed history of the mines begins in 1764 with the 
colorful Peter Hasenclever who reputedly employed serv- 
ants to carry his wife’s train and a band to serenade him 
while he dined. Under his management Ringwood became 
an important part of the first large-scale development of 
the iron industry in this country. 

Robert Erskine, a later ironmaster, organized a com- 
pany of militia to protect the iron works when the Revo- 
lution started and supplied the continental army with 
iron in various forms. His most outstanding contribution 
to the cause was his work as official mapmaker to the 
army for which post he was recommended by Washington. 
Associated with Ringwood during Erskine’s incumbency 
were several devices with which attempts were made to 
prevent the British from coming up the Hudson. lLron 














Laying the West Point chain 
across the Hudson River 


for the first chain used to obstruct that waterway came 
from Ringwood, and it is believed that some of the iron 
for the West Point chain, the only successful obstruction, 
was a product of the Ringwood mines. 

Ringwood’s most celebrated proprietor was Peter 
Cooper who bought the property in 1853, the year The 
Home was founded. A man of many talents, he built 
the famous locomotive Tom Thumb, promoted the first 
transatlantic cable with Cyrus W. Field. and was a 
Greenback candidate for President. His partner and son- 
in-law, Abram S. Hewitt, last of Ringwood’s ironmasters, 
served several terms in Congress and was mayor of 
New York. 

The manor house was built by ironmaster Martin 
Ryerson after an earlier dwelling was destroyed, probably 
by fire, in 1807. Now owned by the State of New Jersey, 
it is open to the public as a museum and contains many 
items of interest formerly owned by the celebrated Cooper 
and Hewitt families. 


* THE HOME* 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 




















A Strong Personnel Program 
Is True Management 


An Address Delivered at a Recent Meeting in Baton Rouge 


of the Louisiana Bankers Association 


By Dr. William R. Spriegel 


Professor of Management 


and Dean of the College of Business Administration, 


@ Before entering the field of education in 1934, Dr. Spriegel had 
15 years’ practical business experience with United States Rubber 
Company, Dodge Brothers, Fisher Body Corporation and Charles 
A. Strelinger Company of Detroit, largely in personnel work and 

_ job training. He has authored several books on personnel man- 
agement, business organization and supervision functions. 


I AM genuinely pleased to discuss 
a vital managerial function with you 
for two reasons. In the first place. 
bankers in the past have not given 
the personnel function the attention 
it merits. In the second place, in 
your advisory capacities you exert 
a profound influence upon the per- 
sonnel policies and practices of other 
businessmen in your communities. 

I believe firmly in private enter- 
prise and the legitimacy of earned 
profits, so do not let any remark | 
may make cause you to think any- 
thing to the contrary. The only way 
we have of keeping freedom of en- 
terprise is to make business a way o/ 
life, and not merely a method of 
earning a living. 

Do not let anyone confuse you. 
We are much further along the road 
to socialism than most people realize. 
There are those who would like to 
move even more rapidly in that di- 
rection. It is a tragic statement, but 
true. 

To Avoid Socialism 

When I say to you that it is better 
personnel and management practice 
to share profits with your employees 
than to create a situation where the 
state will eliminate profits by taking 
over the ownership, I am not advo- 
cating socialism, but one step in 
avoiding socialism. I do not mean 
that profit-sharing alone will cause 
employees to be loyal to private en- 
terprise. It is only one of many man- 
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agerial acts that cause employees to 
want their company to succeed. Some 
very successful companies share 
their success with their employees. 
Let us consider together some of 
the managerial personnel needs of 
small banks. The large banks have 
the same problems, but by virtue of 
their size they can get the advantage 
of specialization in handling them. 
The small bank has one advantage 
over the large bank, in that its exe- 
cutives are in close contact with the 
rank-and-file employees. Their rela- 
tionships are personalized. The large 
banks have to spend a great deal of 





WILLIAM R. SPRIEGEL 
Urges profit-sharing for banks. 


University of Texas 


time and money trying to develop 
the feeling of “belonging” on the 
part of employees that is a natural 
one in the small bank. 

While the small bank cannot justify 
hiring of specialists to take care of 
the personnel problems, these prob- 
lems still exist, and have to be 
handled by operating men if they are 
handled at all. This is not so bad as 
it may seem if the operating men will 
only live up to their responsibilities. 
After all, personnel management is 
management, and the only real func- 
tion of the personnel specialist is to 
aid the line officer to do a better job. 


Some Personnel Problems 

What are some of the personnel 
tasks in a small bank? (Naturally, 
these same basic problems are to be 
found in the large banks.) 

1. Developing source of supply 
and actual hiring. Testing. Interview- 
ing. Introducing the new employee 
to his job and training. 

2. Wage administration. Job eval- 
uation. Merit rating. Actual adminis- 
tration of wages or salaries. 

3. Fringe benefits. Insurance and 
pensions. First-aid and medical care. 
Cafeteria (seldom found in small 
banks, yet a small room where coffee 
can be served might well be a good 
investment where space is available). 

4. Training and communications. 

5. Employee services. 

* 


Source of employees: local high 
schools, colleges, and commercial 
schools; friends of the bank. 

Testing: testing is not a substitute 
for the interview, but it will increase 
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your batting average in the interview. 
Stenographic tests are highly stan- 
dardized. General intelligence tests 
are quickly administered. The Won- 
derlic Test only takes 12 minutes and 
will tell you where the applicant 
ranks among people of different 
classifications. 

Interviewing: (1 am assuming that 
someone in the bank has been as- 
signed the task of interviewing ap- 
plicants, giving tests, etc., in addition 
to his other duties. He may be an 
officer of the bank, a bookkeeper, or 
any responsible person). 

The cardinal rules of any interview, 
according to Bingham, are “to get 
information, to give information, and 
to make a friend”, The interviewer 
should know exactly what informa- 
tion an applicant has a reasonable 
right to want to receive, and how to 
conduct the interview in such a man- 
ner as to make a friend of the appli- 
cant, whether or not he is hired. 


Help the New Employee 


Introducing a new employee to his 
job: introduce him to every em- 
ployee with whom he will have con- 
tacts. This is a normal courtesy. 
Show him exactly what you want him 
to do. It is immeasurably better to 
be too specific in the early days of 
training a new employee, than to 
leave the employee in doubt. These 
early days largely set the emotional 
tone as to whether or not the new 
employee will be truly loyal or mere- 
ly a time-marking employee. Re- 
member, “that which is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business”. Dele- 
gate to some person the assignment 
of introducing the new employee to 
his job and his training. 

Wage administration: wages in 
banks should be commensurate with 
the responsibilities and in keeping 
with community rates. The annual 
report of the Federal Deposit Insu- 





“Couldn't you wait till | deposit 


rance Corporation for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1950, on Pages 258 
and 259, is far from complimentary 
to banks. I shall not include these 
figures in my manuscript, for I do not 
want to publicize the situation. I 
would urge you to study the report 
and check your own performance. For 
your own information, the average 
salary of employees of banks by 
sizes of banks according to deposits 

- not including officers — is: 

All banks — $2,420 per year. 

Banks $500,000 or less — $1,200 
per year. 

Banks $500,000 to $1,000,000 — 
$1,450 per year. 

Banks $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 — 
$1,550 per year. 

Even in small banks, each job 
should be carefully evaluated, even 
though a simple system be used. The 
job should be carefully described. 
This will help management properly 
price the job and aid the employee 
to know what his duties are. 

Every employee should be rated 
on merit at least one a year. This need 
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it, and take it from them?” 


not be a complicated process. It may 
only include answers to two ques- 
tions: (1) how well is he performing 
his present job?, (2) what recom- 
mendations should be made (a) for 
continuing on the present job, (b) for 
promotion, (c) for retirement, de- 
motion, or discharge? 

Even in a small bank, each em- 
ployee’s salary should be reviewed 
at least once a year. During periods 
of rapidly-rising price levels, salaries 
should be examined twice a year. 

Fringe benefits: of course, each 
employee comes under Social Secu- 
rity. In my opinion, each bank should 
give serious attention to providing 
additional pensions to all long-ser- 
vice employees. Personally, I would 
not start them until an employee had 
reached 35 years of age, and then I 
would cover everyone. 

Hospitalization insurance is good 
business. If you require a physical 
examination, by all means pay for 
it. I would require a physical exami- 
nation of all my senior people who 
reach the age of 50, and naturally, I 
would pay for it. The objective 
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would be preventive aid, rather than 
elimination of the employee. 

Training and communication are 
continuing necessities. If 1 had my 
way, there would be at least one 
meeting a year at which any em- 
ployee could ask any question he 
wanted to ask about the general bus- 
iness outlook and the prospects for 
the bank for the next year. 

Does each of your employees 
know what is meant by “free enter- 
prise” ? He should know, and should 
not hesitate one minute if challenged 
to tell what is meant by “free enter- 
prise”. Bank employees exert a pow- 
erful influence for the perpetuation 
of free enterprise. I sincerely hope 
that they believe in it. If they do not. 
it is largely your fault. 

Employee services in small ban'-s: 
may help fill out income tax re- 
ports, may aid in health and recrea- 
tional programs, may give advice 
and help in private financial prob- 
lems, may have a circulating library 
or pass on magazines and special 
reports, may assist in taking banking 
courses. must so far as possible avoid 
paternalism not only let your 
children grow up, but let your em- 
ployees have the thrill of being look- 
ed upon as mature men and women. 


Good Management 

Personnel management is manage: 
ment, and never can be anything else 
if it is to be effective. Some person 
in the bank should be delegated the 
responsibility for making personnel 
management his special interest, not 
to take away the responsibilities of 
others, but to follow up to make sure 
that real attention is being given to 
the personnel aspects of management. 

Personnel management is vitally 
interested in training, and is respon- 
sible for seeing that employees 
know the meaning of free enterprise. 

Every bank, regardless of its size, 
has a public responsibility to the 
young people in the community to 
inform them about opportunities in 
banking, either at home or in larger 
communities. Do not be so busy with 
your own work that you sell your 
young people short. 


You and I are responsible for 
creating a work atmosphere such 
that our employees will come to work 
in the morning with joy in their 
hearts and a tune on their lips. Are 
we measuring up to our responsibil- 
ities ? END 
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One of the basic problems in manufac- 
turing is the control of the movement 
of materials so that whatever is needed 
is always where it is supposed to be at 
the time it is wanted. The larger the or- 
ganization the more precise this control 
must be. We don’t have this problem to 
the same degee as the great industrial 
enterprises but it is relatively as impor- 
tant to us because, in our small way, 
we require a control as well planned 
as theirs. 


The press operator can’t print checks 
unless he has type, and he can’t start 
looking for it after he has used the 
supply at his press. So, thirty minutes 
before he knows he will finish the jobs 
before him, he presses a button which 
turns ona light in the typesetting depart- 
ment, whereupon the men at the Inter- 





RED LIGHT 


types fill up the galley for his particular 
press and replenish his supply well in 
advance of his needs. 


Ic is little things like this that make for 
smooth, effortless production. No fuss 
...no hurry... but there it is when you 
want it. If the component parts of the 
product can be controlled and smoothly 
expedited, the product itself passes thru 
the shipping department and, without 
delay, gets on its way to the customer 
who needs it. 


We are very proud of the thinking of 
our staff and its understanding of the 
significance of the little things in rela 
tion to bottlenecks. That they are effec- 
tive in solving the problems of “sub- 
assemblies” is borne out by the speed 
with which the entire order moves thru 
our front door and out the back. 
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| a a full decade of farm pros- 
perity, opinions honestly differ on 
prospects for the American farmer. 
The future is hidden from all of us. 
But several important changes are 
taking place that lead to a consider- 
able degree of optimism about the 
prospects for most farmers. 

This analysis doesn’t include the 
possibility of a third World War. 
Barring such an unhappy event, let’s 
take a look at just how the farming 
situation stacks up. And here we’re 
looking at the longer view — a de- 
cade or more, as a minimum. 

Cropland. First, let’s look at the 
cropland we use — and its future. 
Just 30 years ago, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry C. Wallace* wrote: 
“We have now under the plow prac- 
tically all the land that is easily 
available for cultural purposes”. 
His forecast was a shrewd one. Since 
that time, the acreage of harvested 
crops has never exceeded the 1919 
level of 364 million acres by as much 
as 2%. 

(*—Editor’s Note: Henry C. Wal. 
lace was appointed Secretary of Agri- 
culture in 1921 by President Warren 
G. Harding). 

There Came A Shift 

But Mr. Wallace did not foresee 
that cropland devoted primarily to 
food production in direct or indirect 
form would increase by 65 million 
acres from 1920 to 1950 — an in- 
crease of almost one-fifth. Even so, 
there was no increase in the total 
acreage of harvested cropland. What 
happened was that we used the re- 
sources of the iron mines, the oil 
wells and urban capital and labor to 
replace feed raised for horses and 
mules. 

This type of shift is a one-way 
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The Future for Farming 
... Is It Bright or Dark? 


Reprinted from “Farm Policy Forum” 


Sy Carl C. Malone 


Professor of Agricultural Economics, lowa State College 


street. And we re getting very near its 
practical end. 

More land? True, we still have ad- 
ditional land for crop use. We had a 
committee study this question 30 
years ago. More complete studies 
have been made since. But they all 
point out essentially what Mr. Wal- 
lace said then: “We can add to our 
productive farming areas by ‘re- 
claiming wet land, by clearing cut- 
over land or by irrigating dry land. 
These additions must be made at 
considerable expense.” 

Farmers will look at this ques- 
tion of expanding cropland acreage 
with a shrewd eye to the future. If 
they add to cropland by clearing, 
draining and irrigating, they'll go 
ahead with the “considerable ex- 
pense” if they see enough profit pos- 





CARL C. MALONE 


now is on leave from his duties as professor 
of agricultural economics at lowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, lowa, serving for a year as a 
farm management consultant for ECA in 
Wales. 


sibility to justify the capital and the 
risk. We'll also need care in public 
projects designed to add to our crop- 
land to keep additions geared to our 
needs. 

A good deal of cropland has al- 
ready been added by these methods, 
and there is more to do. But, still, 
we have not pushed the total harves- 
ted acreage much above the 360-mil- 
lion level. Rather, we have shifted 
to more productive and useful land 
— away from land less well-suited 
to crop use, or land needed for more 
important purposes. 

A Regional Pattern 

This land-use shift shows a 
regional pattern. In densely-popu- 
lated areas, land is being turned into 
rural residence use or expansion of 
towns and cities. Low-productivity 
land has been shifted back to timber. 
Most of the expansion of actual crop- 
land is taking place in the West, 
especially in irrigated areas. In total, 
then, it does not seem likely that our 
harvested crop-acreage will expand 
in the next decade or two. 

Demand is factor. Another big fac- 
tor related to farm income has to do 
with the demand for food and other 
farm products. When Henry C. Wal- 
lace was writing, it required about 
1.9 acres of harvested food and feed 
crops to provide enough food for 
one person in the United States for 
a year. This has changed very little. 
We still use about 1.8 acres of such 
crops per year per person. 

If you add up the cropland shift- 
ed away from producing horse and 
mule feed, and export products, the 
total added to domestic “food” use 
has very nearly paralleled our popu- 
lation growth for the past 30 years. 
Many would have expected even big- 
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I. B. A. Dues Get Scrutiny 
Of Special New Committee 


om by the Independent Bankers 
Association of America, as decided 
at the May convention, a five-man 
committee will meet in St. Louis on 
Saturday, August 9, to draw up a 
proposal on the subject of increased 
dues. The committee’s report then 
will be submitted to the executive 
council for decision. 

Chairman of the five-man group is 
J. V. Johnson, president of the John- 
son County Bank, Tecumseh, Ne- 
braska. 


ger surpluses than we have had, in 
view of the increasing crop produc- 
tivity per acre. We produce nearly 
a third more per acre of the major 
crops than we did 30 years ago. But 
meanwhile, we have changed our diet, 
too. 

We eat more from the animal king- 
dom — less of crops directly. We 
eat more crops after they’ve been 
processed through animals into dairy 
products, eggs or meat. And in the 
conversion from crops to livestock 
products, there’s considerable shrink- 
age. So the cropland needed per per- 
son has stayed nearly constant, while 
we've adjusted to a more tasty and 
nutritious diet. Such a diet is more 
expensive in terms of its raw mate- 
rials — crops. 

We eat 25% more dairy products 
and eggs per person than we did 30 
years ago and more grain-fed beef, 
too. So here are a lot of additional 
crop acres going into more palatable 
and nutritious food. At the same 
time, we’re eating about 25% per 
person less of such things as bread, 
cornmeal and potatoes. 

Export Market Declines 

Besides home use, exports are the 
other market for our farm products. 
It still is an important market, but 
not as important as it once was. A 
generation ago, the products from 
an average of close to 50 million 
acres of harvested cropland went for 
export. By the end of the °30s, this 
was down to about 15 million acres, 
less than 5% of the total harvested 
crop acreage. But during the recent 
post-war period, it reached well over 
the 40-million-acre level again. 


Meeting with him will be Reed Al- 
big, president of the National Bank 
of McKeesport, Pennsylvania; R. J. 
Castille, president of Guaranty Bank 
& Trust Company, Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana; E. Clark Harter, president of 
Wenona State Bank, Wenona, IIli- 
nois, and James H. Pullman, vice 
president of Fremont County Savings 
Bank, Sidney, Iowa. 

The all-day meeting is scheduled 
for the Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis. 

END 


What about prices? Up to now, 
we've been talking about the demand 
for food and other farm products in 
terms of quantity needed and acre- 
ages. We ought to think about prices, 
too. And it’s where prices are con- 
cerned that we find the most diffe- 
rence of opinion on what the future 
may hold. 

The period right after the turn of 
the century has often been called the 
“golden age of American agricul- 
ture”. Three trends were noticeable— 
all favorable. The relation of farm 
to non-farm prices was steadily ris- 
ing. The actual level of prices was 
rising. Land prices were rising, too, 
which added to the capital asset posi- 
tion of land owners. 


Three-Way Reverse 


All three trends were reversed after 
World War I. Both actual prices and 
the relationship of farm to non-farm 
prices fell. Land prices fell, too. 
There were plenty of causes, among 
them the generally depressed condi- 
tion of the whole economy after 
1929, and the worldwide movement 
toward self-sufficiency by most trad- 
ing countries in the ’20s and ’30s. 
Nevertheless, the continued expansion 
in American food acreage was a 
factor we shouldn’t overlook in being 
a bearish factor in farm prices at 
that time. 

When talking about prices, we 
need to distinguish between the re- 
lation of farm to non-farm prices on 
the one hand, and that of the price 
of individual farm products on the 
other. Individual prices are an im- 
portant guide to production require- 
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ments — they need to be kept in ad- 
justment. 

For example, relatively unfavor- 
able potato prices taught potato 
farmers of the nation to change from 
3¥4 million acres devoted to potatoes 
30 years ago, to less than 2 million 
acres used now. Meanwhile, relative- 
ly favorable prices for fresh vege- 
tables encouraged producers of them 
to raise their acreage from some 500.- 
000 acres 30 years ago, to nearly 
1,750,000 acres now. More adjust- 
ments of this kind are ahead. 

Costs Are A Concern 

Right now, a lot of folks are con- 
cerned about rising farm costs. But 
we need to separate rising costs due 
to rising prices, from the extra 
money outlay of substituting ma- 
chines for human labor and similar 
changes. 

Studies by USDA’s Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics show that the 
real cost per unit of output is drop- 
ping on many types of farms, though 
not all; This reduction in costs has 
been as much as 10 to 30% in many 
cases in the past 15 years. In other 
words, less labor, land and capital 
in total are often needed to produce 
a unit of agricultural output. This 
is a real cost reduction — even 
though money outlay may be rising. 

What of the future? Between 1910 
and 1950, we’ve added more than 100 
million acres of land to “food” pro- 
duction, while our population has 
grown by 70 million persons. In 


1910, we had 2.2 acres of “food” 


land per person. We've been adding 
food land at the rate of 134 acres 
for each additional person during 
the past 40 years. But exports are 
taking a smaller share of our farm 
production now than at the begin- 
ning of the century, and our crop 
yields per acre are much higher now. 

If we project our current popula- 
tion ahead (although such projec- 
tions are of doubtful accuracy), we 
find that our population might easily 
reach 174 million persons by 1960. 
But it seems doubtful that the total 
acreage of harvested crops will go 
much above that of the post-war 
hoom years. a figure of 360 million 
acres. 

This indicates that we will have 
0.7 acres of food land for each per- 
son added in this decade of the ’50s. 
That compares with 1.8 acres per 
person added during the decade of 
the “40s. World trade in American 
farm products has expanded over pre- 
war, and we have political as well 
as economic interests in maintaining 
this expanded trade. Exports of farm 
products may well remain at a rather 
high level. through most likely quite 
a little below the immediate post- 
war peak. 

To Summarize 

Adding it up . . . What does all of 
this mean? Adding it all up, it sug- 
gests that the tendency during the 
period of 1910 to 1940 for the sup- 
ply of farm products to rise faster 
than the demand, may be about at 
an end. We no longer seem to have 


Southern California Independents 
Visit Huge Air Plant 


a. 200 community bankers from 
all over the southern part of the 
state attended the recent annual in- 
dustrial conference of the Indepen- 
dent Bankers Association of South- 
ern California. 

The program spotlighted the avia- 
tion industry and featured a tour of 
the Douglas aircraft plant in Santa 
Monica, where the visiting bankers 
saw the DC-6 assembly lines and 
watched the construction of these 
giant planes for the Air Force and 
Navy from the fabrication of the 
first parts to the completed ships. 
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Afterwards there was a dinner served 
in the plant cafeteria, with Douglas 
Aircraft Company as host. 

President kK. W. Clague was toast- 
master. Representatives of Douglas 
included H. W. Strangman, treasur- 
er: L. A. Carter, vice president and 
general manager of Santa Monica 
division: H. W. Thue, works manager 
of the division. and Hugh Gagos of 
public relations. 

Arrangements for the tour and 
dinner were effected by Clyde Wil- 
liams, vice }resident of Santa Mon- 
ica Commercial & Savings Bank. END 
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Up and Coming 


ENTER THESE IN YOUR DATEBOOK NOW ! 
* 


Western Regional Trust Conference, at Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Pacific Coast Banking School at University of Washington, Seattle 

School of Banking at University of Wisconsin, Madison 

National Assn. of Supervisors of State Banks at Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Beltimore, Md. 

Association of Bank Women at Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, N. J. 

American Bankers Assn. at Atlantic City, N. J. 

Independent Bankers Breakfast at Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America at Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Kentucky Bankers Assn. at Brown Hotel, Louisville 

lowa Bankers Assn. at Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 

Financial Public Relations Assn. at Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Calif. 

National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers at Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nebraska Bankers Assn. at Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln 

Mid-Continent Trust Conference, at Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Texas 

Arizona Bankers Assn. at Arizona-Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 

Invest t Bankers Association of America at Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Fla. 





Independent Bankers Assn. of America at Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
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a lot of cropland that can easily and 
cheaply be put to work producing 
food. Nowhere else in the world is 
this true on a large scale. 

Of course, there are some reserva- 
tions. We can’t be sure what re- 
search may bring forth to increase 
food production easily and cheaply. 
Neither can we always be sure of 
good incomes for consumers to buy 
the kinds of food they want at good 
prices. But prospects for them are 
generally good. 


Future Looks Good 

On balance, the prospects look 
favorable. Farm prices compared 
with non-farm prices should aver- 
age far better than during the ’20s 
and °30s, even though we should ex- 
pect them to run below the record of 
the war years. 

Nor should we ignore the fact that 
total farm income is being divided 
among considerably fewer people 
than was true during the so-called 
golden age. And farmers have more 
income from non-farm sources now, 
too. At the same time, total non-farm 
income is being divided among a 
rapidly growing non-farm popula- 
tion. There were 32 million farm 
people and 60 million non-farm 
people in 1910. By 1960, the esti- 
mate is for 24 million farm people 
and 150 million non-farm people. 

The realities of the future remain 
hidden, but these basic changes in 
American agriculture may well leave 
us in an optimistic frame of mind 
about the future lot of American 
farmers. But not all farmers will 
prosper. In areas where low output 
per farm family hasn’t yet been 
solved, family incomes still will be 
far too low even with reasonably 
favorable prices for farm products. 

END 


BUSINESSMEN STUDY SCHOOLS 


Throughout the U. S., businessmen 
have been meeting educational 
authorities at the national, state and 
local levels to discuss the financing 
of more school building and to make 
plans to attract more young men and 
women to the teaching profession. 

With an estimated 21 million chil- 
dren enrolled in the public elemen- 
tary schools, many buildings are 
desperately overcrowded. The teach- 
er shortage is an equally serious 
problem. 
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Monopoly Breeds Dictatorship 


An Address Delivered to the Chamber of Commerce 


_ ARE only two economic sys- 
tems that have ever existed in the 
world. One is the capitalistic system. 
the other the totalitarian system. 

Webster defines capitalism as “an 
economic system in which the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, 
the employment and reward of hu- 
man labor, and the extension, organ- 
ization and operation of the system 
itself are entrusted to and effected 
by private enterprise and control un- 
der competitive conditions.” 

The modern capitalistic system is 
no different in principle than that 
which existed in Greece 3,000 years 
ago, which history records as having 
been the first capitalistic economic 
system. 

Totalitarian economic systems may 
be roughly divided into three groups: 
(1) monarchy, (2) the radical type 
such as now exists in Russia and 
formerly existed in Germany under 
Hitler and in Italy under Mussolini, 
and (3) government-controlled eco- 
nomic activities. 

The characteristics of the totali- 
tarian system are threefold: first, the 
absence, to all practical purposes, of 
competition; second, the placing of 
economic control in one man or in 
a small group of men in the govern- 
ment, and, third — but vastly more 
important than the other two — con- 
trol over the economic life of the 
individual. In this last class, the in- 
dividual is helplessly dependent up- 
on the government for the opportun- 
ity to make a living, and he enjoys 
no economic freedom whatever. 

Historical Paradox 

It is a strange paradox of history 
that a dictatorship always is estab- 
lished and gains its first foothold by 
one or more individuals under the 
guise that they are friends of the 
people. Rome—historically the great 
classic example of Democracy — 
was established in this very manner. 
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The people of that ancient republic 
welcomed the politicians who gave 
them government hand-outs, but in a 
short time they found themselves in 
the grip of a despotic monarchy. 
Pericles of Athens and Augusta of 
Rome appeared early in the picture 
of dictatorship in Athens and in 
Rome, and were no different than 
Hitler, Mussolini or Peron of mod- 
ern times. 

It is said that history repeats it- 
self, and a glance through the pages 
of ancient, medieval and modern his- 
tory will definitely establish the fact 
that monopoly does breed dictators. 
History records four ancient, two 
medieval and two modern dictator- 
ships that have risen in capitalistic 
countries. 

There were Athens about 500 B.C., 
Rome about 200 B.C., followed by 
Venice and Florence, among the an- 
cient dictatorships. The two medieval 
dictatorships both occurred in 
France. Modern dictatorships fore- 
most in our minds, of course, are 
Germany and Italy. There are others 
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being formed in the world, aside from 
Russia. 

History records that only two 
Democracies — that of Athens and 
the first Democracy of France—were 
destroyed by conquest. However, it 
fails to disclose that any capitalistic 
economic system of consequence was 
destroyed by revolution from within. 
The great slayer of the capitalistic 
system always has been the concen- 
tration of economic power in the 
hands of a few. 

Lessons from the Past 

Neville Ure in his “Origin of 
Tyranny”, in referring to the Athe- 
nian and Roman capitalistic systems, 
states: “In Athens the tyranny of the 
Peisistratids expired precisely at the 
point when this dynasty lost its rich 
silver mines to the marauding Per- 
sians. The tyranny of the Tarquins 
in ancient Rome came to an end as 
the last of the Tarquins exhausted 
his private fortune in public spend- 
ing.” 

In ancient Greece the first dictator 
to appear on the scene was a man 
named Peisistratus. He was the rich- 
est man in the nation and one of the 
largest employers of labor. He came 
from the northern part of Attica, 
where the people were extremely 
poor and thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the reform program then exist- 
ing in Athens. He was quick to grasp 
that as an employer of a large num- 
ber of miners who could rally be- 
hind his standard, a considerable 
rabble would be loyal to him. Mr. 
Ure in his work just referred to, 
states that “Peisistratus seems large- 
ly to have built up his influence with 
them by rendering them aid, doubt- 
lessly financial.” 

He espoused the cause of the poor, 
exhorted the people to sweep aside 
the barriers which separated the rich 
from the poor, the noble from the 
commoner, the urbanite from the sub- 
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urbanite, and urged them all to place 
him in office with enough power to 
look after their interests. 

The beginning of the dictatorship 
in ancient Greece cvincided with the 
establishment of a monopoly in wool 
by Theagenes and the establishment 
by Thales of a monopoly in olive 
oil. With monopolies established in 
the two most important commodities 
of the nation, employment greatly 
contracted, and then the tyrants took 
over. 

Willis Ballinger, in his book, “By 
Vote of the People”, sums up the 
transition from a capitalistic econo- 
my to a totalitarian economy in these 
pertinent words: “Before a broken- 
down capitalist system can be utilized 
successfully in a free government as 
a springboard to dictatorship, two 
other conditions must be present. A 
leader must emerge, championing the 
economic misery of the people and 
promising them relief. The friend of 
the people then makes the people 
docile to his will through govern- 
ment spending which gives them jobs. 
Under this_soothing treatment, the 
Democratic process is then used to 
destroy Democracy. The people in- 
vest their friend with enough eco- 
nomic power to control completely 
the forms of free government, and 
the emerging dictatorship becomes 
firmly entrenched in power.” 


Hitler Raised Taxes 

The only difference between Thea- 
genes, who estabfished a monopoly 
in wool in ancient Greece, and 
Thales, who established a monopoly 
in olive oil, on the one hand — and 
Hitler, on the other, is that Hitler 
used the people’s money raised 
through taxes to create his economic 
monopolies. 

Professor William Stearns Davis, 
in his “Influence of Wealth on Im- 
perial Rome”, says: “Fixed prices 
were even less known in ancient Italy 
than in modern. Everything had to 
be bargained for; the smallest trans- 
action demanded much time, gesti- 
culation and wind.” In other words, 
there was the free competitive situa- 
tion that is part-and-parcel of the 
capitalistic economic system. 

While this condition existed dur- 
ing the early part of the Roman em- 
pire, conditions were radically 
changed later on, and the rich grad- 
ually entrenched themselves by mo- 
nopolies in various commodities. 
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Willis Ballinger records the transi- 
tion in these words: 

“Did the Roman people realize 
that Octavius was creating an auto- 
cratic state? Were they willing or 
helpless to stop it? The truth seems 
to be that Democratic resistance to 
Octavius was confined to a few dis- 
gruntled quarters. The majority of 
the people were apparently unoppos- 
ed to his growing dictatorial power. 
The real tragedy of the republic ap- 
pears to the the people’s profound 
disillusionment with Democracy. 
Wearied by its failure to protect 
them from economic exploitation by 
rapacious rich men, and thoroughly 
cynical about the continual circus of 
bought and controlled elections which 
had never permanently bettered their 
lot, the people hailed enthusiastically 
a leader who had provided them with 
jobs at his own expense.” 

History records that spurious Cas- 


sius became one of the chief execu- 
tives of the infant government, and 
because he proposed to relieve the 
condition of the jobless and the 
hungry by state aid, he was condemn- 
ed to death by the people and his 
personal fortune confiscated. 

According to the historian Neville 
Ure, Cassius was condemned because 
the people recalled vividly that an 
earlier monarchy had developed into 
a dictatorship because the Ftruscan 
kings has established a despotic rule 
chiefly by seducing the people by 
doles and government spending. 

Paul Louis, another historian, in 
his “Ancient Rome at Work’, states: 
“The Roman empire progressed from 
the imperial dignity of Augustus to 
the de jure and de facto despotism of 
Diocletian and Constantine. From the 
Third Century A. D., the attitude and 
prerogatives of the emporer resem- 
bled those of Asiatic rulers.” 
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The old days of Rome are well- 
described by the famous poet, Lord 
Macauley: 

“Then none was for a party; 

Then all were for the state; 

Then the great man helped the poor, 

And the poor man loved the great: 
Then the lands were fairly portioned ; 

Then spoils were fairly sold: 
The Romans were like brothers 

In the brave days of old”. 

Things rapidly changed. The Ro- 
man senate became dominated by 
rich men, while the assembly of the 
people ceased to function. The senate 
proceeded to legislate by decree, 
while at the same time the concen- 
tration of wealth — in other words, 
monopoly — destroyed the capacity 
of capitalistic Rome to provide the 
people with jobs. 

Let us now consider the ancient 
capitalistic Democracy of Venice. 
Venice ruled the seas, and this rule 
was established by the very reason of 
the free competitive system so in- 
herent in capitalistic economies. 

Trouble in Venice 

Venice did not succumb at once to 
the wiles of the rich. Dandolo was 
the idol of the Venetians. A little 
clique of the wealthy industrialists 
of Venice desired to obtain control 
of Venetian politics so that they 
could keep their hands on and con- 
trol commerce. They proceeded to 
introduce a resolution or law in the 
great council which would give them 
this control. Dandolo with all his 
vigor and oratory successfully op- 
posed the resolution, which was de- 
feated by a plurality of 34 votes. 

Two days later the monopolists re- 
drafted the resolution in different 
language but containing me same in- 
tent and purpose, and had it intro- 
duced in the great council. Again 
Dandolo, through his efforts in op- 
position to the resolution, brought 
about its defeat. The third attempt 
was made 12 days later, and again 
Dandolo was successful in defeating 
it. 

All this was changed a few years 
later. Under the capitalistic system 
existing in early Venice, the crafts- 
men, because of their training in the 
free competitive system of a capital- 
istic country, were able to outcom- 
pete the world both in quality and 
price. Later on, the industry of the 
nation fell into the hands of a few, 
and because of the monopoly thus 
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EQUIPMENT FOR RENT 
Sorry, we're out of Rental Counters at 
present. Expect three machines available 
about August 20. Reservations entered on a 
first-come-first-served basis. WATKINS COM- 
PANY, Napoleon, Ohio. 














17 YEARS’ BANKING EXPERIENCE 


if your bank requires the services of an 
experienced executive officer, | would appre- 
ciate hearing from you. | am 41, married, 
have one child, am Protestant. Please write 
me in care of Box 154, The Independent 
Banker. 





NEED A CASHIER? 


With 10 years’ practical bank experience, 
1 desire to change to position of cashier or 
executive officer. Catholic, 32, married, four 
children. Address Box 155, The Independent 
Banker. 





WANTED: LOAN EXPERIENCE 
Have had four years’ banking experience, 
now would like position in a bank where | 
can gain experience in making loans. Mar- 
ried, one child, 30 years old. Address Box 
156, The Independent Banker. 





DESIRE TO ENTER BANKING 


Having had some banking experience, ! 
am interested in making a permanent con- 
nection in the banking field. Protestant, 29, 
married, one child. Please contact me in 
care of Box 157, The Independent Banker. 





NINE YEARS IN BANKING 


‘ Yes, | have had nine years in banking, 
am qualified to fill vacancy in your bank 
offering good opportunity. | am 40 years 
old, married, have two children. Box 158, 
The Independent Banker. 





NEED AN ASSISTANT CASHIER? 


1 have had several years’ banking expe- 

nce, desire position in assistant cashier- 
ship. Single, 27 years of age. Please address 
Box 159, The Independent Banker. 





POSITIONS OPEN 
there are a variety of attractive openings 
for wide-awake bank people in our growing 
institution. Tell us your qualifications, family 
status, age, salary expected; maybe we can 
——"* Box 160, The Independent 
nker. 





BUSINESS CARDS 
Attractive business cards, raised 
black or blue ink. One thousand only $3.75 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. LACO, 
Atlantic Building, Washington 4, D.C. 





THIS DEPARTMENT 
CAN SERVE YOU! 
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created, all advance was stifled, ac- 
cording to Pompeo Molmenti, in his 
history of Venice. Thus, Venice lost 
her favorable position in industrial 
markets and, on account of the con- 
centrated wealth — monopoly — be- 
came a city of great mansions, great 
slums and great prisons. 

What about the decline of the 
Florentine capitalistic system? This 
began when Cosmos accumulated the 
greatest fortune in the whole of medi- 
eval Europe. By reason of his great 
wealth, Cosmos was able to finance 
public relief out of his own pocket. 
In other words, he, too, became the 
friend of the people because he ap- 
parently tried to help them — but 
at the same time was making himself 
a dictator through the medium of his 
concentrated wealth. 

It was not long until concentrated 
wealth had consumed honest govern- 
ment. For years, the system of selec- 
tion by lot for public office had been 
thoroughly corrupt. Ways had been 
found to tamper with the borse. 


Another Dictatorship 


The government of Florence could 
not long withstand the seduction of 
Cosmos’ wealth. He had been exiled, 
but upon his return he was received 
with acclaim on account of his pub- 
lic spending — and then he swiftly 
moved to establish his dictatorship. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson in his “His- 
tory of the Commonwealth of Flo- 
rence’, sums. up the situation by 
stating, “No, sir, the way to make 
sure of power and influence is by 
lending money confidentially to your 
neighbors at a small interest or per- 
haps no interest at all, and having 
their bonds in your possession.” 

Germany was not always a mon- 
archy as we knew it before World 
War I. It originally was a group of 
tribes closely knit together which 
possessed and cherished political 
liberty. Tacitus, an early historian 
who wrote “Germany and Its Tribes”, 
in speaking of the Germanic tribes 
said: “They chose their kings by 
birth, their generals for merit. The 
kings have not unlimited nor arbi- 
trary power, and the generals do 
more by example than by authority.” 

Gradually the war chiefs of these 
tribes became more powerful eco- 
nomically, and with their economic 
power, grew more powerful politi- 
cally. The smaller chiefs finally suc- 
cumbed to the more wealthy chiefs. 
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“THE ‘welfare-staters’ promise to take care 
of our old age, but meanwhile they lap up 
taxes the way a cow eats salt.’ 


until there became vested in one man 
a monopoly of land ownership, and 
the tenants became his slaves. From 
this background emerged the German 
monarchy which had its fall in 
World War I. Again, a capitalistic 
system was exemplified and prosper- 
ed, but the various tribes of Germany 
succumbed to monopoly. 

Time is not so long that I need re- 
mind you of how Hitler came into 
power. He put himself up first as a 
friend of the people. Later, through 
the control of the riches of the na- 
tion — which he collected by means 
of taxes — he became the dictator. 
It was his greed for greater wealth 
and further monopoly that resulted 
in his downfall. 


And Then There’s Peron 

Argentina, with Peron at its head, 
is the latest example of the transition 
from a capitalistic system to a‘totali- 
tarian system. The transition has not 
yet been completed, but it is my pre- 
diction that most of us will see Peron 
and his wife, Eva, finally established 
as dictators in that South American 
republic. He has brought himself to 
this position through creating a 
monopoly whereby he controls the 
wealth of the country through the 
medium of taxes collected — the same 
as Hitler did in Germany. 

Iran presents a modern picture in 
which the collapse of a capitalistic 
system, although somewhat minor in 
nature, is rapidly taking place. What 
has brought about this collapse now 
in process? The answer is apparent 
and simple. It is the attempt of the 
wealthy .Britain to establish a mo- 
nopoly in oil. 
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Mr. Kiplinger, in his Washington 
Letter of December 29, 1951, said: 
“Iran seems headed for revolution. 
The country is very badly split, and 
elections won't be decisive. Economic 
conditions will continue poor. Iran 
flirts with Russia to hasten an oil 
contract with Britain or U. S., but 
Britain is still firm, and U.S. feels 
settlement is less urgent now. Other 
sources made up for the loss of Ira- 
nian oil sooner than expected, and to 
bring Iran back into world markets 
might lower U.S. oil prices. (See 
how we play politics abroad, some- 
times loftily, sometimes grubbily)”. 

That great world statesman, Win- 
ston Churchill, is faced with the most 
dificult task of preventing England 
from falling into the hands of a dic- 
tator. From what I have been able to 
observe on this side of the Atlantic, 
England’s dictator has not yet emerg- 
ed. Perhaps it is too early for him 
to make his appearance; yet, unless 
Winston Churchill is able to swing 
the pendulum the other way, you 
and I may see a dictator in once-staid 


England. 


Britain’s Future 

We ask ourselves “Why?”, yet if 
we look closely the answer is ap- 
parent: England, like all other mon- 
archies, has the bulk of its wealth 
controlled by its nobility — in other 
words, monopoly. Will a man on a 
white horse emerge from the pages 
of history on England yet to be writ- 
ten, to set himself up as the savior 
of those people and by the creation 
of a monopoly implant himself as a 
dictator of the once-great British Em- 
pire? I leave the answer to you. 

Political freedom is found only in 
capitalistic countries. The constant 
association of Democracies — where 
political freedom exists — and capi- 
talism, is not a mere coincidence. 

Mr. Elgin Groseclose in his book 
“Money: The Human Conflict”, writ- 
ten‘in 1934, says: “The most impreg- 
nable fortress in Paris is the vaults 
of the Bank of France, a subterranean 
keep, moated and provisioned to 
withstand any siege. On Manhattan, 
New York, no place is so heavily 
fortified with steel and concrete, and 
electrically charged with wires, as 
the gold storerooms of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. The reason is obvious. 
Money today is the authority over 
individuals and over governments.” 

There are those who will defend 
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CONDENSED 


STATEMENT of CONDITION 


At the Close of Business, June 30, 1952 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and with the Federal 

Reserve Bank $ 69,245,990.28 
Due From Other Banks 8,301,040.27 
United States Government Securities 192,129,928.89 $269,676,959.44 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Securities 1,047,197.67 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 450,000.00 
Loans and Discounts - 40,778,057.77 


Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures 4.00 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . 301,588.93 
Accrued Interest Receivable on Loans and Securities. . . . _ 927,560.90 


$313,181,368.71 


$292,922,629.38 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 439,021.57 

Interest Collected but Unearned 64,830.93 

Reserved for Dividends, Interest, Taxes and Insurance . . . 1,004,886.83 
Capital Paid In $6,000,000.00 
9,000,000.00 

3,750,000.00 18,750,000.00 

$313,181,368.71 


Undivided Profits 
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HELP TRUTH 
FIGHT communism 
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Crusade For Freedom 
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monopolies, yet not one of them will 
deny that the sole purpose of any 
monopoly is to make money or create 
wealth for the holders of the mono- 
poly. When that wealth has reached 
the point where it controls the na- 
tion’s money, then the nation falls in- 
to the control of the one who con- 
trols the money. The concentration 
of wealth in the hands of a few makes 
it possible for that few to levy toll 
on industry and commerce, limits 
production, and enforces an economy 
of scarcity. 

Concentration of wealth takes 
three forms: concentration of land, 
concentration of manufacturing, and 
concentration of money. All are 
equally dangerous and if carried to 
the extreme, inevitably lead. as his- 
tory has shown, to dictatorship. 

Concentrated wealth has produced 
and always will produce concentrat- 
ed prosperity and diffused poverty. 
The wealth gravitates into the hands 
of a few, and the poverty spreads to 
the shoulders of many. When em- 
ployment breaks down by reason of 
monopoly, then that country becomes 
ripe for dictators. I quote again from 
“By Vote of the People” by Ball- 


inger: 


The Answer: Capitalism 

“Free government is secure so long 
as a capitalistic system operates to 
furnish reasonable employment to a 
free people. In history. however, 
capitalistic systems have always 
broken down in chronic umemploy- 
ment. When this happens. the stage 
is set for the destruction of free gov- 
ernment. If private business cannot 
provide jobs for the unemployed, 
government is forced to create jobs 
through government spending on pub- 
lic works. bureaucratic offices, sub- 
sidies to business. or doles. 

“Citizens with votes cannot be per- 
mitted to starve. Government thus 
becomes a large employer of labor 
and controls the economic lives of a 
number of voters. These voters are 
in exactly the same position as if they 
were in an authoritarian economic 
system, because government for them 
is the only source of subsistence. 

“Tt is mot necessary that govern- 
ment should coerce the voters who 
live off public relief. Generally those 
unable to find private employment 
who have found subsistence from the 
state are grateful for a public policy 
which has kept them from starvation. 


and are willing to express their gra- 
titude by their votes. Harry Hopkins 
repeatedly made this patent observa- 
tion in the public press when, as WPA 
administrator, he was accused of co- 
ercing voters in the United States 
elections of 1938. 

“Through spending, government 
also controls businessmen who are 
the beneficiaries of government con- 
tracts and who contribute both money 
and friends to the support of their 
benefactor. 

“When a capitalistic system has 
broken down in unemployment and 
government spending, there is only 
one way to save free government. 
The capacity of private business to 
furnish employment must be restor- 
ed. If private business remains in 
depression too long, government will 
seek and obtain a complete control 
over the economic system, with the 
consent of a people grateful for the 
economic favors they have received.” 

Plato Said it 

The modem historian and student 
of economy is not alone in his ob- 
servations. Plato, the ancient Greek 
philosopher. stated: “When a tyrant 
comes into being. the root he springs 
from is the people’s champion and 
no other.” 

Our country is far too powerful 
from a production standpoint to be 
destroyed by external force. If his- 
tory repeats itself, this country will 
not undergo a revolution to over- 
throw our capitalistic system. If dan- 
ger to us does exist — and I believe 
it does — it is the danger of internal 
economic forces. We must make sure 
that no monopoly — economic or 
political — is permitted to be esta- 
blished in this country. If we are 
ever-vigilant. and exercise our right 
of franchise as we should, I have no 
fear for this great country of ours. 

In an article appearing in the De- 
cember 31, 1951 issue of Life, which 
was devoted exclusively to the pre- 
sent-day Asiatic problem, Mr. Frank 
Moraes, editor of India’s largest 
newspaper. “The Times of India’. 
is quoted as saying: 

“Communism is essentially an eco- 
nomic problem. Alleviate the eco- 
nomic ills. and you remove the very 
conditions in which communism 
thrives. Economic betterment. then. 
means strength. which means secu- 
rity, which means peace.” END 
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After 


Hours... 


I SPENT the other evening reading 
the story of Henry Morgan, the 
famous English buccaneer. Mor- 
gan was a dashing figure, a bril- 
liant leader, and he did much to 
reduce the power of Spain, the 
dominant nation in the early 
colonization of the Carribean area 
and Latin America. His followers 
were a motley crew of despera- 
does. but he ruled them well, by 
most ruthless methods. 

Morgan was pictured as being 
more humane than either the 
Spaniards or the other buccaneers 
of that time. Yet he had not the 
slightest hesitancy in using the 
most vicious torture methods to 
gain an end. The Spanish methods, 
too, were described in detail. Both 
sides used the torture rack, picks 
under fingernails, eye-gouging, 
feet-burning, and all the other 
sadistic cruelty of the day. 


In the early part of his career, 
Morgan preyed largely on Spanish 
shipping. specializing in the 
treasure ships on the way back 
to Spain loaded with the wealth 
wrung from the New World. Later. 
he grew bolder and attacked the 
old established and well-fortified 
Spanish colonial cities. Even then. 
these cities had been long estab- 
lished. and among the wealthy 
merchants, traders and govern- 
ment people. gracious living was 
prevalent. The treasure ships re- 
turning from Europe brought 
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many of the refinements of the 
day to the colonies. There were 
fine homes, gracious appoint- 
ments, well-trained servants and 
plenty of slaves and bonded ser- 
vants to make life pleasant and 
easy. 

How abruptly gracious living 
ended when Morgan moyed in and 
sacked a city! Consider his unruly 
mob of desperadoes, and the fate 
of the young girls and women 
can be readily surmised. The 
young boys and men were sold in- 
to slavery. Those with wealth were 
immediately subjected to the most 
violent torture to extract the last 
iota of treasure they might have 
hidden. 

America In 1952 

In places, the ferocity of the 
story was revolting, but it was 
fascinating reading. I finished the 
book about midnight. It was the 
kind you stay with until you 
finish. I sat back with a feeling of 
relief that 1 didn’t live in Henry 
Morgan’s day. I thanked God I 
lived in 1952 — in America, 
where people are civilized and be- 
have like human beings. 

But. as I sat there musing on 
the story, a magazine article I had 
read came to mind. It was a story 
of the Russian occupation of 
eastem Germany. The author, 
quite by accident, overheard the 
interrogation of a small German 
boy. 11 years old, by Russian 


MVD officers. The terrified boy 
wasn’t satisfying the officers with 
his responses to their questions, 
and suddenly one of them grabbed 
the little fellow’s arm in his two 
hands, smashed it down over the 
edge of the desk and broke it with 
a sickening crunch. So much for 
the Russians. Their tactics are 
quite familiar to all of us. 

I then thought back to the Ger- 
man atrocities of World War II. 
They are well documented and 
there isn’t the slightest question 
that they happened. But that story 
is well known and there is no use 
bringing out the gruesome details. 
Many an American soldier can 
testify to the vicious methods 
of the Japanese handling of pri- 
soners. Look up a veteran in your 
neighborhood who was a Jap pri- 
soner. He'll tell you a lot about 
cruelty and sadism. 

The Western Hemisphere 

Moving into our own back-yard 
— South and Central America — 
at this very moment, torture 
methods are much in vogue. Some 
of the local dictators are still us- 
ing many of the cruel methods of 
Henry Morgan’s day, have even 
been improving them. Such horror 
stuff is not the product of any 
particular age. It happened 
throughout history; it is happen- 
ing today. 

Do we have such people in 
America? Certainly we do, but 
our system keeps them well under 
control. Our way of doing things 
doesn’t guarantee “Jt Can’t Hap- 
pen Here”, but it does reduce the 
possibility to the lowest degree. 
Yet periodically, we find stories 
in the papers about over-zealous 
police officers using vicious third- 
degree methods, guards in penal 
institutions using violent and sa- 
distic tactics. Not many, but some, 
grisly stories come to the surface 
even in America, usually concern- 
ing some ugly and misplaced 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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The Quimbys dorit believe in ads 


You can’t fool the Quimbys with 
any fancy advertising! They don’t 
even read the ads. 

Back in the days when all of our 
modern household conveniences were 
first advertised, lots of folks rushed 
out and bought them—later when the 
ads told of new and better models, they 
traded the old ones in. Still are! 

But not the Quimbys ! 

The Quimbys just don’t know very 
much about these things of modern 
America—and they don’t own any of 
them! 

And what you don’t know can’t hurt 
you—unless you want to enjoy life ! 


We think the Quimbys have been 
overlooking a mighty good thing. 


The manufacturers of the products 
you buy have been trying to outdo 
each other for years to bring you new 
conveniences, new ideas... new im- 
provements on the old...all of which 
have given us more of the good things 
of life than any other country in the 
world ! 


Companies can only grow when 
more people prefer their brand names. 
No matter how large or how small 
firms might be—you the consumer by 
your daily brand selections have the 
first and last word about their future. 


In this land of trademarks, you, the consumer, are the - 
Boss. Remember the brands you see advertised in this 
magazine—and buy where you see them featured. 


Brand Nemes 


Goandation 


INCORPORATED 





A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, 37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








After Hours... 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


officer abusing his power and autho- 
rity. 

Yet this conclusion seems logi- 
cal: such viciousness is reduced to 
an absolute minimum in a Demo- 
cracy. Conversely, it is part and par- 
cel of the authoritarian type of gov- 
ernment, whether it be the all-power- 
ful monarchy of Henry Morgan’s 
day or the all-powerful dictatorship 
of the present. 

Central or federal governments 
can become too powerful. In Ameri- 
ca, states’ rights have served as a 
deterrent to over-zealous federal 
government. Too much power con- 
centrated in any one place is danger- 
ous. Monopoly — whether in gov- 
ernment, business or finance — is 
fraught with danger. Concentration 
of financial strength in few hands is 
entirely out of harmony with Amer- 
ican tradition. Fifteen thousand in- 
dependent banks are better for Amer- 
ica than five or 10 — or even 50 — 
great institutions with branches all 
over the country. 

The current insane longing for 
security is producing the gigantic 
Welfare State, the dangerous ll- 
powerful Central Government. It’s 
federal aid for this and federal 
grants for that, and with aids and 
grants comes federal dictation. Such 
security as people now seem to want 
is impossible, even un-Christian. The 
Bible said we must live by the sweat 
of our brows. Could we be told more 
clearly that we must provide our 
own security ? END 





WORLD IS THEIR OYSTER 


It’s true that the Navy did have on 
hand 11,000 dozen oyster forks at 
one time, Senator Douglas says in 
his book, “Economy in the National 
Government”. 

The report about the multitude of 
oyster forks was circulated some 
months ago, and ridiculed later as 
“absurd”. However, Senator Douglas 
states the Navy really had the whole 
11,000 dozen — for use only in 
officers’ mess. The only hitch, he adds, 
was that “10,442 dozen of these 
oyster forks were of such poor qual- 
ity that they were usable only in an 
emergency”. 
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Stockbridge, Massachusetts — Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Decker has been promot- 
ed from assistant cashier to cashier 
of the Housatonic National Bank, 
and Douglas R. Hall from book- 
keeper to assistant cashier to replace 
her. 

After graduating from high school 
as class salutatorian in 1933, Mrs. 
Decker was a public stenographer, 
then town secretary of Stockbridge, 
then secretary to a doctor for two 
years. In April 1937 she entered the 
bank’s employ as a secretary, six 
years later was elected assistant 
cashier. She is a member of the As- 
sociation of Bank Women and has 
been active in local civic affairs. 

Mr. Hall served in Europe during 
World War II, then for a year was a 
teller for the Fresno (California) 
branch of Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, later was a 
bookkeeper for the Berkshire Trust 
Company in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

President of the Housatonic Na- 
tional Bank is Henry W. Dwight. 

xx 

Wanamaker, Indiana — Capital of 
the Wanamaker State Bank has been 
boosted from $25,000 to $50,000, 
and capital debentures have been re- 
tired. Capital structure now com- 
prises $50,000 capital, $100,000 sur- 
plus, $8,000 undivided profits. 

xk * 

Ipswich, South Dakota — Gover- 
nor Sigurd Anderson has appointed 
J. F. Holdhusen, executive vice presi- 
dent of Ipswich State Bank, to the 
state banking commission for a 
three-year term beginning July 1, 


1952. 
kk 


Cadott, Wisconsin — The 50th 
anniversary of the Citizens State 
Bank will be observed August 20, 
President Fred Goetz informs THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER. 

No change in officers or directors 
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was made at the annual meeting 
July 8. A slight increase was report- 
ed in deposits, as well as in loans. 
Total footings on June 30 were 
$3,397,757. 

Other officers are H. P. Landry, 
vice president, and Earl Liddell, 
cashier. Directors include the three 
officers plus Edward and Joe Diet- 
rich, George A. Miller and Ben Goetz. 

x * * 

Greeley, Colorado — Directors of 
the Greeley National Bank have pro- 
moted four officers, it is reported by 
Aronoel H. Trautwein, executive vice 
president: G. Aubrey Spear from 
vice president and cashier to senior 
vice president, H. A. Jacobson from 
assistant cashier and trust officer to 
cashier and trust officer, Graydon C. 
Adrian from assistant cashier to as- 
sistant vice president, and Garnett 





M. R. BATY 


has left the presidency of the South Shore 
National Bank of Chicago to become execu- 
tive vice president of the Hackley Union 
National Bank, Muskegon, Mirhigan. Mr. Baty 
authored an exclusive article on “The Bank 
Budget” in the May issue of The Independent 
Banker. 








N. Miller, recent addition to the staff, 
to auditor. 

Mr. Spear started with Union Na- 
tional Bank, now the Greeley Nation- 
al, in 1912. Mr. Jacobson joined the 
staff in 1918, Mr. Adrian in 1937. 
Mr. Miller formerly was employed 
by the First National Bank, Love- 
land. 

kk 

Kansas City, Missouri—More than 
6,000 bankers and their wives from 
a dozen Midwestern states attended 
the second mid-year one-day bankers 
conference staged by City National 
sank & Trust Company, on June 23. 
Climax of the meeting was atten- 
dance at the season’s first Starlight 
Theatre performance of “The Great 
Waltz”. 

Conference speakers were True D. 
Morse, president of Doane Agricul- 
tural Service, Inc., St. Louis, on “The 
Future for Agriculture”, and Rich- 
ard W. Trefz, president of Arkansas 
Valley Bank, Pueblo, Colorado, 
“There Is Nothing New Under the 
Sun”. 

A panel discussion featured Carl 
E. Enggas, attorney, on “Wage and 
Salary Stabilization”; Dale M. 
Thompson, president of City Bond 
& Mortgage Company, “Outlook for 
Real Estate Financing”, and Henry 
H. Edmiston, vice president of Kan- 
sas City Life Insurance Company, 
“U.S. Government Securities”. 

xk 

Dallas, Texas — Lew Carey Sayers 
was elected assistant vice president 
and manager of the credit depart- 
ment of Texas Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, on June 10. Stewart Evans, 
vice president who has been credit 
department manager, was promoted 
to loan officer. Mr. Sayers’ banking 
career began in 1933 as a teller with 
Union Bank & Trust Company, Fort 
Worth. He joined the Texas Bank in 
Dallas only recently. 
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Wood River, Nebraska — Major- 
ity interest in the Bank of Wood 
River has been sold by Will E. Deam, 
vice president, and James I, Deam, 
cashier, to Charles Moyer of Grand 
Island, Nebraska, former state bank 
examiner. 

James I. Deam desires to locate 
further west in the cattle country and 
Will I. Deam is retiring. Charles F. 
Walters Company of Omaha nego- 
tiated the transaction. 

aa 

Holtville, California First Na- 
tional Bank has completed renova- 
tion of its building interior, includ- 
ing installation of new fixtures and 
furniture. 

The locally - owned - and-operated 
institution has grown steadily under 
the presidency of F. Roy Thompson, 
who has just rounded out seven years 
in the post. Joining the bank in 1918, 
Mr. Thompson became executive vice- 
president in 1941 and president and 
board chairman in 1945, following 
the death of Dave Vencill, who had 
heen president from 1928. On July 
1 this year, total resources were $6,- 
(39,000, highest in the bank’s 42- 
year history. Capital, surplus and 
undivided profits are $329,630. 

ak t 

Lusk, Wyoming Max T. Bird 
has resigned as cashier of the Lusk 
State Bank, which he served since 
1947, after coming from Elk Point, 
South Dakota. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Bird have been active in community 
affairs, and Mrs. Bird formerly also 
worked in the bank. Their first move, 
after his resignation, was to go to 
Hawarden, Towa, wth their young 
son for a visit to Mrs. Bird’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Scott. 

x* 

Alpha, Illinois New cashier of 
the Farmers State Bank is Kenneth 
Mecum, formerly cashier of the First 
National Bank of Triumph, Illinois. 
Oscar W. Wing was advanced to 
executive vice president of the Alpha 
bank. 

Mr. Mecum spent six years at 
Triumph and 39 months in the Army 
Air Corps finance department, be- 
fore that was employed in the Bowen 
State Bank, Bowen, Illinois, his 
home-town. 

x*«k 

O'Fallon, Missouri — At the regu- 
lar meeting of the board of directors 
of the Bank of O’Fallon, Herman 
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Rabid Advocate of Gold Standard 


Leaves On European Survey 


a C. Norman, financial con- 
sultant and monetary authority who 
foresees as inevitable an eventual 
return to the gold standard by major 
world powers, is shown in the ac- 
companying photo as he left July 
10 from New York’s Idlewild Air- 
port by KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. 
to make a survey of western Euro- 
pean monetary policies. 

A controversial figure in the days 
of the “New Deal’, Mr. Norman 
made headlines when he defied the 
U. S.’s abandonment of the gold 
standard in 1934, taking to the Su- 
preme Court his history-making 
case against the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad to test the Constitutionality 
of Franklin Roosevelt’s abrogation 
of the gold clause in private con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Norman cites as evidence of a 
swing toward conservatism the re- 
cent attempt by the new Pinay gov- 
ernment in France to float a bond 
issue with a gold clause indenture, 
stirrings he claims to detect in Ger- 
many auguring an emergence from 
that country’s post-war chaos and a 
leaning towards more orthodox gov- 
ernment financial policies such as 
have been already established by 
Belgium and the Netherlands since 
the war, and England’s opportunity 
to avoid further devaluation of the 


Dove was named a member to fill the 
unexpired term of the late J. G. 
Henry. 

Deposits of the institution as of 
June 30 totaled $1,303,269. Capital. 
surplus and undivided profits are 
$91,035. 

E. A. Keithly is president; F. A. 
Gentemann, vice president; N. B. 
Schwendeman, cashier; Richard B. 
Saali and Kathleen S. Phillips, assi- 
tant cashiers. Board members in ad- 
dition to Mr. Dove are Messrs. 
Keithly, Gentemann and Schwende- 
man, and Albert Hackmann. 

xk 

Lennox, South Dakota — Comfor- 
tably established in its new bank- 
ing home is the Exchange Bank of 





pound sterling and place itself on a 
sounder financial footing by rever- 
sing its present welfare-state prac- 
tices. 

In his two months’ visit to Eng- 
land, Germany, France and the Neth- 
erlands, Mr. Norman hopes to find a 
movement towards the re-establish- 
ment of currency that is not only 
freely convertible, but that is also 
tied securely to gold, for it is largely 
in that way that he believes healthier 
trade conditions and world pros- 
perity can be encouraged. END 


Lennox, headed by President Oscar 
C. Burke. The new building is 40 x 
84 feet, one of the most modern and 
efficient in the state. 

x wk 

Clinton, Wisconsin — A. A. Wag- 
ner, president of the Citizens State 
Bank, recently sold his controlling 
interest to J. M. Smith of Kennett, 
Missouri, formerly of Janesville, 
Wisconsin, who will be actively iden- 
tified with the bank in an executive 
capacity. The institution has a capi- 
tal structure of $100,000 and $2.- 
000,000 deposits. 

Mr. Wagner’s desire to supervise 
his farming interests more closely, 
influenced the sale. All parties were 
represented by Charles E. Walters 
Company of Omaha. END 
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What’s Your Problem? 


AUDITING °@ 


OPERATIONS ® 


MANAGEMENT 





Q. (by Mr. J., Oklahoma): We 
are a medium-sized bank (deposits 
of $7,000,000). We credit interest 
on our savings accounts as of Jan- 
vary 1 and July 1. In practice we 
have one employee compute the 
interest, after which the computa- 
tions are checked by another em- 
ployee. We then post the interest 
credit to the account. 

We have a number of large ac- 
counts to which substantial amounts 
of interest are credited. Under our 
present system it would be very 
simple to post to the wrong account 
or to adjust the interest entries so 
as to falsify them. Is there any way 
you know by which we can pro- 
tect ourselves against shifting, 
without too much expense? 

A. — You must be able to rely on 
the honesty of your employees, 
otherwise you are faced with the 
problem of checking and _ re-check- 
ing. If your system of internal con- 
trols is as loose as you intimate, why 
should anyone bother with interest 
items? It would be much easier to 
work with balances of the larger 
accounts. 


Q. (by Mr. O., Indiana): How 
often should expense accounts be 
referred to the board of directors? 

A. — It all depends on the bank 
and the system used for controlling 
expenses. Some banks as a matter 
of policy refer every item of expense 
to the directors at least once a month, 
while others only require that a sum- 
marization be referred to the direc- 
tors. The control of expenses is the 
responsibility of the directors, which 
responsibility they usually delegate 
to the officers of the bank. 


Q. (by Mr. B., lowa): We have 
two types of checking accounts: 
the regular checking account and 
the “Pay-As-You-Go” checking ac- 
count. We have not been mailing 
our “Pay-As-You-Go” checking ac- 
count statements except when the 
ledger sheet is filled, which we 
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By Marshall Corns 


realize is a dangerous practice 
from an auditing control stand- 
point. What would you suggest as 
a better way? 

A. — Why not mail statements on 
your “Pay-As-You-Go” accounts 
every 90 days? If this is done, I 
suggest you do so on a staggered 
basis, mailing one-third each month. 


Q. (by Mr. P., Wisconsin): How 
can we determine the amount of 
cash every teller should keep in 
his possession, and how often 
should he transfer his excess or 
surplus to the head teller? 

A. — While the amount required 
by each teller will vary from day to 
day, depending on the activity, tel- 
lers generally should keep sufficient 
cash on hand to give them working 
funds; that is, if they receive more 
cash than they pay out in the morn- 
ing, they should only start each day 





MARSHALL CORNS 
is manager of the bank division of Wolf & 


Company, certified public accountants, with 
offices in Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis, Oklahoma City and Des Moines. 
He will answer your inquiries about auditing 
and bank management problems. Write him 
care of this magazine. 


with enough cash to give them a 
start. 

If, however, they pay out more 
cash than they receive, they should 
start with working funds sufficient 
to take care of all their needs. 

Generally, paying - receiving tel- 
lers should not require more than 
$7,000 in cash to give them a work- 
ing fund for a day’s work. A study 
of the individual operations of each 
teller would disclose what the in- 
dividual requirements should be. 


Q. (by Mr. A., Michigan): Our 
bank is located in a thriving 


f 


trial community. We open up be- 
tween 15 and 50 savings and 
checking accounts each day. Each 
month we prepare for our direc- 
tors a list of all checking and sav- 
ings accounts that have opened 
up, together with the date and 


amount, which entails a consider- 
able amount of work. Is it custom- 
ary for banks to report in detail to 
the board of directors, all new 
accounts opened? 

A. — Our experience shows that 
the most practical way of handling 
this matter is to report new accounts 
by number and dollar volume, com- 
menting only on the new individual 
accounts which are important either 
because of the name or because of 
their amount. (Most important, the 
directors should be interested in the 
accounts that close and the reasons 
for closing an account, which might 
be a reflection upon the services and 
courtesy of the bank). 


have been given up? 
A. — Several types of the old- 
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Need an aggressive bank in the 
rich Central South area? 


Choose Third National, one of the nation's 
fastest growing banks .... a deposit gain 
of 45.6% in the past three years .. . . re- 
sources in excess of $145,000,000. 


THIRD sationat ant 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
MEMBER F. D. I. C. 




















Serving Eastern Montana and Northern Wyoming 


ECURITY TRUsT 
& SAVINGS BANK 


Billings, Montana 








OFFICERS 


4 O. M. JORGENSON, President R. M. WATERS, First Vice President 
H. L. WHITE, Vice President 
WARREN F. VAUGHAN, Asst. Vice President 
D. S. ANDERSON, Asst. Vice President 
H. D. TODD, Cashier 
R. G. SPANIER, Asst. Cashier R. B. STRATTON, Asst. Cashier 
ROBERT |. ZEPP, Asst. Cashier E. B. MAYNARD, Asst. Cashier 
L. C. NELSON, Auditor 


RESOURCES OVER $27,000,000.00 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Be an Early Bird! 


Make Your Reservations 


NOW 


For the I. B. A. Breakfast 
In Atlantic City, Sept. 29 
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style boxes are equipped with hang- 
ing hinges, so that when the door is 
open, it can be lifted off the hinges. 
Some of these boxes also have a 
number stamped on a metal plate 
which is riveted to the door. If you 
have this style box, you can effect a 
change of boxes by exchanging doors 
and the number plate when the 
boxes are released. 


Q. (by Mr. B., lowa): In connec- 
tion with vault procedure, recom- 
mendations have been made — 
particularly in the case of smaller 
banks — to throw the locks on the 
vault door in closed position dur- 
ing the day. What is the purpose 
of this from an audit control stand- 
point? 

A. — There is no purpose from an 
audit control standpoint. The recom- 
mendation to throw the locks in 
closed position during the day is 
merely one of precaution to prevent 
the customers and employees from 
being locked in the vault in case of a 
hold-up. END 





“Russia does not want a war; they 
want us to spend ourselves to death.” 
—Stanley C. Allyn. 

x* 

“The best way for a husband to 
clinch an argument is to take her in 
his arms.” — Ruth E. Renkel. 

x*wk 


“The .man who does nothing but 
wait for his ship to come in has al- 
ready missed the boat.” — Eldon 
Pederson. 

x* 

“The chief energies of the large 
(State Department) staff are con- 
sumed in communicating with one 
another.” — Senator Paul H. Doug- 


las. 
kek 


“It’s all right to drink like a fish 
— if you drink what a fish drinks.” 
—Sign in a New York city cafe. 
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@The Answer to 
Illegible Signatures on 
Checking Accounts 


is J. TooKER, assistant vice pres- 
ident of the Crocker First National 
Bank of San Francisco (and one of 
the “charter subscribers” to THe IN- 
DEPENDENT BANKER), has,sent us in- 
formation on a check coding system 
installed at his bank. It has been in 
successful operation for over three 
years. 

Each account is coded, using both 
numbers and letters, and the code is 
so devised that, while checks and 
deposits are sorted in numerical 
order, they are automatically group- 
ed into alphabetical sequence. 

Under the former “batch” system, 
it was necessary to use tellers and 
senior clerks to sort incoming items 
to the various bookkeeping ledgers. 
Even under the most ideal conditions, 
using personnel familiar with signa- 
tures, the incidence of missorted 
checks was relatively high. Now, an 
operator can look at the number on 
the face of the check and sort it to 
its proper place without reference 
to the signature. Proper safeguards, 
of course, are used to make sure the 
checks are signed with the authorized 
signature. 


The “Crockermercial” System 

The procedure has been tagged the 
Crockermercial system, and_ the 
theory and technical operation of it 
is the basic application of the alpha- 
merical coding system to bank ac- 
counts. Briefly, the system works 
like this: 

The alpha-merical code consists of 
one letter (the first letter of each 
customer’s surname), together with 
six digits of numerical information. 
This provides 999,999 numbers with- 
in the range of each letter of the 
alphabet. 

Roughly, the code consists of di- 
viding the number of accounts in the 
bank’s ledgers for each alphabetical 
letter into the approximately 1 mil- 
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IDEAS 


For Better Banking 








THe INDEPENDENT BANKER’S exclusive “Let’s - Help - Each - Other” 
department, for the exchange of ideas, suggestions, thoughts, methods, 
techniques, promotional campaigns, etc., for better banking, more 
modern banking, more efficient banking. 

We cordially invite all bankers to send us information on 
ideas and methods which they have developed and tried successfully 
in their banks. We invite equipment and supply people to submit 
complete information on the systems and equipment that have been 
of greatest, proven benefit to bankers. 

Last but not least, we continue to invite inquiries from all 
our readers on all banking problems, and we will print in this depart- 
ment, or in our “What’s Your Problem?” department, answers to 
those questions having the most universal interest. 








lion numbers. This large amount of 
numbers in each alphabetical se- 
quence permits a wide range of selec- 
tivity when new accounts are opened. 
To illustrate this point further, Croc- 
ker First National Bank has more 
than 2,000 accounts under the letter 
“S” at the present time. This letter 
also happens to carry the largest 
number of accounts under any single 
classification. By dividing the ap- 
proximately 2,000 accounts into a 
possible 1 million numbers, there 
are about 500 vacant numbers after 
each present customer. This simpli- 
fies the assignment of numbers to 
new accounts. 

When a new account is opened, 
reference is made to a special code 
file and a number assigned to the 
customer. The employee opening the 
account immediately stamps the as- 
signed number on a pad of checks 
and gives them to the customer. A 
corresponding number then is stamp- 
ed on the deposit tag, deposit books, 
signature card and history sheet. At 
the same time, a requisition is then 
made out for the imprinting of an 
additional supply of checks, and a 
requisition blank for the customer to 
use for future orders of blanks is 
numbered in the same way. 

One of the important factors of 
Crocker’s system is the saving effect- 
ed in the number of checks annually 
furnished to customers. When checks 
are numbered, the bank is better able 


to control its check stock, and the 
customer, in turn, is less likely to 
waste checks. Translated into dollars 
and cents, this is one saving alone 
that helps defray the cost of imprint- 
ing checks with the number assigned 
to each account. 
Makes For Efficiency 

A simplified method of imprinting 
these numbers on all run-of-the-mill 
checks within the Crocker Bank has 
been in effect long enough to demon- 
strate that it is one of the more im- 
portant factors in the efficient and 
economical operation of the system. 

Customer reaction, we are advised 
by Mr. Tooker, has been excellent, 
and customers willingly cooperate 
by writing their account numbers in 
the proper space on deposit tags, 
even despite the fact that no special 
effort has been made to get cus- 
tomers to do so. 

The same coding system, of course, 
is used effectively in other bank 
activities, including addressograph, 
records of average balances, mail 
file, and others. 

J. F. Sullivan, president of Croc- 
ker Bank, has stated: “The Crocker- 
mercial system has paid real divi- 
dends to our customers and the bank. 
As a service to other banks, we will 
gladly explain in detail the method 
of its installation and operation.” In- 
quiries should be addressed to Earl 
J. Tooker, assistant vice president. 

END 
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As Others See lt. . . 


Condensed From Contemporaries 





A Youthful Maturity 


Some grow up and old quickly; 
others mature more slowly, develop- 
ing a rounded strength. Organiza- 
tions are like that. There are move- 
ments which soar rocket-like to im- 
pressive size in protest or in support 
of ideas. The history of America is 
replete with stories of these transi- 
tory causes. 

The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, which recently held its 18th an- 
nual convention in Minneapolis, was 
impressive beyond the speeches and 
the resolutions passed because there 
was unmistakable evidence of having 
reached a youthful maturity, coupled 
with enthusiastic planning for many 
years ahead. 

At this gathering, two U.S. senators 
addressed the members. Also, high 
officials of the three bank supervi- 
sory agencies. National association 
officers in allied financial fields whis- 
pered their respect for the thought- 
ful interest there manifested in the 
ideas presented. Even in the mechan- 
ics of convention operation, from ex- 
hibits to entertainment, there was 
professional smoothness and assu- 
rance evident. 

The slow earlier growth of these 
Independents now appears in per- 
spective as their years of needed de- 
velopment. Of the storing-up of 
strength. Of learning. Their message 
to the bankers of the nation needed 
time to be absorbed and appreciated. 
The seed that was being sown needed 
time to germinate. 

The early years of slow but steady 
growth are now startlingly evident 
in strength of purpose. Their evangel- 
ical activities are now gathering mo- 
mentum, The fact that 800 bankers 
joined in one year and 1,000 more are 
expected to join before they meet in 
Atlanta next year, shows the strength 
of the appeal they are making to the 
bankers of America. 

While these Independents have 
never once lost sight of their deter- 
mination to see enacted by the Con- 
gress, laws to restrict bank holding- 
companies from expansion, except by 
permission, they have not overlooked 
the other interests of their members. 
They want, too, economy in govern- 
ment, correction of taxing abuses, the 
right of states to control savings 
and loan branching, and protection of 
the independence of the Federal Re- 
serve to cite a few. Although pre- 
dominantly community bankers, 
their interests and concerns are not 
provincial. 
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These growing Independents need 
to be taken much more seriously. They 
are determined. They are aggressive. 
And they have learned how to build 
an effective organization having con- 
tinuity in its influence. Their leaders 
have developed acumen. They show 
shrewdness in plotting their strategy. 
They keep close to the sources of 
their power: their membership. There- 
in fies their strength. 

Now is the time for some of the 
older financial organizations of the 
nation to take cognizance of these 
Independents. Their programs should 
be quoted on the Big Board of in- 
fluence above par, for they are now 
paying dividends.. 

— U. V. Wilcox in “Washington 
Banktrends”. 
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Billion-Dollar Poker 


Post-war Europe was like a medie- 
val market town, trying to do busi- 
ness with 16 different kinds of money. 
Hungry Britain, the ironmonger and 
coal merchant, was earning more Ger- 
man marks than it knew what to do 
with, but not enough to buy eggs 
and bacon from Farmer Denmark. 
Italy, the green grocer, was picking 
up all the guilders it could use by 
selling oranges to Holland, but 
couldn’t buy steel from France be- 
cause it didn’t have enough French 
francs. Almost every nation’s larder 
was empty of the food and manu- 
factures which its next-door neigh- 
bor was anxious to sell at cut rates. 


What Europe needed was a good 
local bank, to issue loans, cash IOUs 
and convert one man’s lire into an- 
other man’s pounds. Marshall Planner 
Paul G. Hoffman proposed the Euro- 
pean Payments Union (EPU), to do 
two things: (1) “liberalize” European 
trade by curing its ancient plague of 
import quotas and exchange controls; 
(2) act as a central clearinghous 
through which the 18 Marshall Plan 
countries could make all their trading 
payments. The U. S. put up $350 mil- 
lion to get the bank started; 18 mem- 
bers opened accounts, and EPU was 
in business, with a two-year lease on 
its premises. 


Rules of the Game. EPU’s billion- 
dollar monthly turnover resembles 
nothing so much as an all-night poker 
game. When the cards were dealt in 
1950, every player had a tidy little 
stack of EPUnits (one unit equals 
$1), distributed according to size. 
Iceland was low man with $15 million; 





the vast sterling area, which was ad- 
mitted as a single trading partner, 
got $1.06 billion. If any nation went 
into debt, its I0Us were good, at 
least at the beginning. But the rules 
of the game made it tough on reck- 
less losers: the more IOUs a nation 
wrote, the larger the proportion of 
its debts it would have to settle in 
gold or dollars, instead of in its local 
currency. A converse rule protected 
the bank from over-lucky winners: 
the more credits a nation piled up, the 
smaller percentage of ite surplus 
could be cashed in gold. 


Then the game began: 


e@ European trade perked up from 
$9.7 billion in 1950 to $13 billion in 
1951. 


e EPU nations, coaxed by the U. 
S., agreed to “liberalize” their trade 
with one another by abolishing quotas 
and slashing exchange restrictions. 
At first, EPU_ set a modest 60% as 
the proportion of each nation’s trade 
to be freed. Today most nations, ex- 
cept Britain and France, have “liber- 
alized” their commerce by 75%. 
Italy and Portugal are at 100%, i. e., 
free traders within EPU. 


The Winners. But Korea upset the 
friendly game. Rearmament and 
worldwide inflation rocked the ster- 
ling area, sent French prices soaring, 
started a run on EPU’s lending de- 
partment. By last week, EPU’s defi- 
cit with the dollar area was still a 
huge $3.7 billion. Equally alarming, 
the Payment Union itself was out of 
balance. Some I0OUs (e.g., Belgian 
francs, Swedish kronor) proved 
“harder” than others, easier to con- 
vert into dollars. The richer nations 
grew richer, the poor got poorer. 
Richest of all were the Belgians and 
their trade partners, the Luxem- 
bourgers, who piled up an unmanage- 
able EPU surplus of $750 million. 

Holding practically everybody else's 
I0Us, the Belgians are getting a little 
tired of the EPU game. They have 
been ostentatiously reaching for their 
coats with the astrakhan collars, and 
loudly announcing that with the 
game soon to be over (“We all agreed 
to a time limit, didn’t we?’”), the 
losers had better pay up. 


The Losers. Biggest of the losers 
are Britain and France. France let 
inflation get out of hand, to the point 
where French prices once topped 
those of her neighbors by 20%. 
France lost $420 million in intra- 
European trade in two years. 


Britain, after a promising start, 
was hit by a worldwide slump in raw 
material prices which sent the whole 
sterling area sliding downhill, from 
an EPU surplus of $726 million in 
April 1951 to a net cumulative loss 
of $860 million at last month’s audit. 
Desperately, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Rab Butler slashed Britain’s 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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EDITORIALS 








The Pumphnrey Plan 


Announced just recently (during the week of 
July 21), the Pumphrey Plan already has aroused the 
enthusiastic support of the far-sighted bankers in the 
Independent Bankers Association of America. These 
bankers are sending in their responses in every mail. 
These are the thoughtful men, the substantial, conserva- 
tive, high-type men who recognize the abundant oppor- 
tunity which is theirs to build their Association in the 
mold that will command respect in American financial 
circles. 

The idea of the Pumphrey Plan was originally 
conceived by Byron L, Pumphrey, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Deposit Bank of Derry, in Derry, 
Pennsylvania. But Mr. Pumphrey would be the last to 
claim credit for it. Keystone of the plan is President 
Jim Peters’ inspiring challenge to the bankers at their 
annual convention last May 18-20. Method of the plan 
is the individual extensions of friendship to other com- 
munity bankers in the nation, and the continuous repeti- 
tion of these gestures of friendship. Results of the plan, 
predominantly, are greater harmony and understanding 
among the 14,000 independent community banks of the 
country, and a greater, stronger, and better I.B.A. 

Have you received your copy of the Pumphrey 
Plan details? If not, or if the letter has been misplaced 
in your bank, please drop a card to the editors of this 
magazine and they will see that another copy is sent to 
you immediately. 
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Sound Money 


Inflation penalizes the industrious and thrifty. 
It undermines the great middle class. It invites economic 
disorder, which in turn leads to control and regimenta- 
tion. Continued inflation would weaken the strength of 
the Western Democracies in the face of the Soviet threat. 

These and other notable conclusions are reported 
in a recent pamphlet, “Sound Money”, released by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. The 
report is the result of a year’s study by the chamber’s 
committee on finance and currency. 

That committee has found, as we have oftentimes 
advanced in these editorial pages, that the first essential 
for sound money is that government spending be held 
under restraint. We should demand that our government 
get onto a pay-as-we-go basis immediately. 

A second requirement is that the independence 
of the Federal Reserve System from political pressures 
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be maintained. Finally, steps must be taken to the even- 
tual end of restoring full specie payments. The historical 
record is clear that the right of people to redeem paper 
money in gold has restrained the sovereign from exces- 
sive issues of money. 

It has been heartening to read this report, devel- 
oped by outstanding financial minds in New York. Cor- 
roboration is furnished the principles enunciated by THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER. Sound money with stable value 
is essential for human welfare in the civilized world. 
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Gochroach Wisdom 


The physicists and the uranium scientists have 
reached the determination that the world is officially 
3,750,000,000 years old. And the bug scientists have 
proven that the oldest air-breathing creature on this 
ancient globe is the common cockroach. He antedates 
the dinosaur by several million years. 

You may disdain the cockroach, but scientists do 
not. They say he is the most efficiently constructed 
creature in all creation, and the most adaptable to al 
environment. He can live on almost anything, including 
wood, coal, ink, shoe polish, and plaster. In Washington, 
D. C., some cockroaches lived for several weeks on the 
glue in the bindings of U. S. Agricultural Bulletins on 
“How to Get Rid of Cockroaches”. 

One reason that cockroaches have outlived all 
other land animals is that they never fight among them- 
selves. Civil war is unknown among cockroaches. They 
discovered millions of years ago what we will have to 
learn someday: unless we quit fighting each other, we 
will all perish from the earth. 

The lowly cockroach has a prior right here, even 
though we step on him scornfully. He can give us lessons 
on the preservation of our race. 


xx 


Hal, 4A Loa 

When Congress adjourned early in July it left 
much of the Hoover Commission report recommendations 
untouched. Those reforms already adopted are saving 
taxpayers an estimated $2 billion annually. Still, about 
half the program remains in the proposal stage only. 

One of the important recommendations affected 
the Veterans Administration. A powerful veterans lobby 
successfully opposed this plan, but there still remains 
an urgent need in the interest of efficiency and economy. 
Also not enacted were plans involving 22,000 federal 
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jobs to be placed under the merit system. The Senate 
voted to continue the political patronage method of the 


past. 


The Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
should be reactivated when Congress again convenes. 
Even further, it would be well to create another bipar- 
tisan commission on organization of the executive 
branch. Herbert Hoover has suggested the need for such 
a new body, citing “the enormous increase in federal 


activity” since the first commission finished its task. 
A banker cannot review his bank’s operating costs 


just once in a decade, but must do so regularly and con- 


scrutiny. 


As Others Seelt.. . 


Condensed From Contemporaries 
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trade “liberalization” from 90% to 
a worse-than-ever 46%. 

Yet even to the losers, the advan- 
tages of playing in the EPU game 
far outweighed the drawbacks of go- 
ing it alone. Last week 18 stock- 
holder nations held a solemn board 
meeting in the Chateau de la Muette, 
one-time Paris home of Baron Henri 
de Rothschild. They decided unani- 
mously that, win or lose, the game 
must go on, at least for another year. 
But medievalism in the European 
economy was proving abominably 
hard to get rid of. 

—Reprinted from Time, July 21, 1952. 
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Open Letter to Speeders 


We saw you barely miss a little 
boy on a tricycle this afternoon and 
heard you yell, “Get the h--- out of 
the way! Don’t you know better than 
to ride in thé street?” He didn’t an- 
swer because he hasn’t learned to 
talk very well yet, so we'll answer 
for him. 

No, the little boy doesn’t know any 
better than to ride his tricycle in the 
street. He has been warned not to, 
but little boys don’t always heed 
warnings. Some adults don’t heed 
them, either, especially traffic warn- 
ings and those limiting the speed of 
automobiles. 

We are going to tell you something 
about that little boy: He has a 
mother who endured considerable in- 
convenience, anxiety and suffering to 
bring him into the world. He has a 
father who has worked hard and 
made many sacrifices to make him 
healthy and happy. The supreme 
purpose of their lives is to have their 
little boy grow up to be a useful man. 

Now, stop a minute and think. If 
you should kill a child, how would 
you feel, facing his parents? What 
excuse could you give them for hav- 
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ing robbed them of their dearest 
possession? More important, what ex- 
cuse could you possibly offer Him 
Whose Kingdom is made of little 
children ? 

Children, you know, were here long 
before you or your automobile were 
thought of. All the automobiles on 
earth are not worth the life of one 
little boy. We don’t know what the 
little boy may be some day. We could 
get along without you, but we can’t 
spare a single little boy in Wauke- 
gan. 

—Editorial in Waukegan (II.) News-Sun. 
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Inside Washington 


One of the most dangerous and in- 
sicdtous forces at work in Washing- 
ton’s political wilderness is the pre- 
valent philosophy that votes can be 
bought with government handouts 
and federal subsidies. 

Congressmen, with their eyes on 
the farm vote, voted to dish out ap- 
proximately $150 million more in a7- 
ricultural conservation payments to 
farmers than farmers had asked for. 
Even those who had earlier in the 
session shouted loud and long about 
federal spending and its danger to 
the nation’s future economy, neatlv 
sidestepped the issue when the chips 
were down. 

The American Farm Bureau has 
carried its fight for a balanced fed- 


-eral budget to every committee on 


Capitol Hill dealing with federal 
spending. It made an honest attempt 
to get Congress to keep current ex- 
penditures within the scope of cur- 
rent revenue by offering to give up 
some of the so-called benefits to 
farmers in return for cuts elsewhere 
in federal spending. 

A more recent example of the phil- 
osophy that votes can be bought is 
the effort to force the continuation of 
90% of parity mandatory price sup- 
ports for another three years on the 


tinually. The operating costs of his government, which 
he has to pay for, deserve the same continual review and 


We should not content ourselves with half a loaf, 
when the full loaf promises so much to all of us in the 
direction of effective, efficient, economical government. 


basic commodities (corn, wheat, cot- 
ton, rice, peanuts and tobacco). The 
proponents of this idea are banking 
on deluding farmers into believing 
that high price supports will insure 
high incomes for farmers. 

They are not telling farmers how 
high price supports will inevitably 
lead to strict production controls 
spread over all who increased produc- 
tion under the high supports and that 
such controls would force farm in- 
come down. 

Furthermore, the high price sup- 
port propohents are not telling about 
the price-depressing effect of huge 
surpluses usually produced under high 
supports, and how surpluses depress 
prices in future years. And they are 
not telling about how high-level sup- 
ports tend to keep surpluses on hand, 
rather than find and reach markets 
through which they might be sold. 

And they also are not telling how 
high-level supports increase the de- 
mand for price ceilings and how price 
ceilings deprive farmers of nigh in- 
come if the crop is short. 

— The Nation's Agriculture, 
July-August, 1952. 
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A Look At Agriculture 


With near-record crops in pros- 
pect, there is growing concern about 
prospective prices for important farm 
products. It is interesting to note, 
however, that over-all consumer buy- 
ing has turned upward in recent 
months, government spending for de- 
fense continues to rise, and business 
investment remains at a high level. 
It appears, therefore, that employ- 
ment and personal income will be at 
high levels at least for the remaind- 
er of the year, and that the domestic 
demand for farm products will con- 
tinue strong. 

Over-all, the large supplies of farm 
products in prospect for the second 
half of 1952 may result in some mod- 
erate price declines, but the total 
value of the crops and livestock mar- 
keted probably will exceed that of 
a year earlier. 

— Agricultural Letter of 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
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Kirst Lieutenant 


Henry A. Commiskey, USMC 
Medal of Honor 
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Orn: SEPTEMBER DAY, near Yong- 
dungp’o, Korea, Lieutenant Commiskey’s platoon 
was assaulting a vital position called Hill 85. Sud- 
denly it hit a field of fire from a Red machine gun. 
The important attack stopped cold. Alone, and 
armed with only a .45 calibre pistol, Lieutenant 
Commiskey jumped to his feet, rushed the gun. He 
dispatched its five-man crew, then reloaded, and 
cleaned out another foxhole. Inspired by his dar- 
ing, his platoon cleared and captured the hill. 





Lieutenant Commiskey says: 

“After all, only a limited number of Americans 
need serve in uniform. But, thank God there are 
millions more who are proving their devotion in 
another vitally important way. People like you, 
whose successful 50-billion-dollar investment in 
U.S. Defense Bonds helps make America so strong 
no Commie can crack us from within! That 
counts plenty! 


“Our bullets alone can’t keep you and your 
family peacefully secure. But our bullets—and 
your Bonds—do!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds bought 
after May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, compounded 
semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 months and is 
higher in the early years. 2) All maturing E Bonds auto- 
matically go on earning after maturity—and at the new 
higher interest! Today, start investing in better-paying 
United States Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this 
publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 
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It was over two centuries ago that Pierre and Chevalier de la 

Verendrye, sons of a famous French explorer and fur trader, 

set out to travel over-land to the Pacific. Leaving their father’s 

post in northern Minnesota, they traveled in a south-westerly 

/ y d A direction. How far they went is debatable, but in 1913 school 

CVEN ryes children in Pierre, S. D. discovered a lead plate buried by the 
Chevalier in 1743. 


The Verendryes carried beads and trinkets to pay their travel 
LOU expenses. Today, thanks to the services of Independent Bankers 
everywhere, travelers and business men carry checks, bank 

money orders and other convenient and safe forms of exchange. 


SsOl | | | | The Marquette National Bank is proud of its association with 


Independent Bankers in South Dakota and elsewhere, and 
wholeheartedly supports their efforts in maintaining the Ameri- 


”A can way of life and, with it, the independent dual banking 
| systems. 
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